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THOROUGH CULTURE. 

In Europe, sub-soiling and trenching are 
Why It is so 
Land is cultivated in parcels 
of but few acres to a man, and much is to be 
gotten from it, and this much is depended up- 
on, and hardly ever meets with a disappoint- 
ment. Why not meet with disappointment ? 
Simply because 1noRovGH tillage is the rule— 
the necessity. It is not so here; and here it 1s 
where we often meet with failure. 

A deeply cultivated soil bas advantages 
which no other soil has—and they are import- 
ant advantages. Deep culture brings the 
moisture up from the great fountain (the un- 
der soil) whicd is always moist. It does it in- 
variably by capillary attraction; but only when 
the upper soil is deprived of its moisture — 
When this is wet, the moistureinvariably finds 
its way down, not by capillary attraction, but 
by its own weight—and it passes off, except 
what is wanted: thatis retaived by the attrac- 
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largely engaged in. is this? 


from necessity! 





‘ 3 : G | 
tion of the soil, and is no more than is need-, 
ed for the benefit of the land and the crop to) 


be grown upon it. 

The deeper the soil is pulverized, the more 
moisture (in a drouth) will be brought up, and 
the more readily will the superabunance ot 
rain disappear. Such a soil can never be made 
wet, permanently. The greatest rains disap- 
pear asthey fall, leaving the ground compara- 
tively dry. is security 
against excessive moisture—an evil which oc- 
and, on the other band, 
against drouth—which usually occurs also. 


Deep tillage, then, 


curs every year; 

But, deep tillage does more. In Europe, 
where the soil has been cultivated for many 
centuries, advantage is still taken of the origin- 
al sub-soil, which underlies the ordinary culti 
vated ground. This is brought up trom below, 
where there is good depth of it, as would be on 
One of 


our greatest politicians, who isalso a good tar- 


our prairie lands—and made use of. 


mer, says the best farming he ever saw was in 
where much of the land is trenched 
to the depth of three feet—and the results are 
such as warrant the outlay of the Jabor. Ile 
says the rich man of our country can atford to 
farm on thesurface; but the poor man cannot 
Why not? Because there is more advantage 
even here in this country, to farm thoroughly, 
than to do the thing as it is generally done. 


Belgium, 


What we have said. are not new facts, save 
to a few who read but little, or heedlessly. 
But they are facts that should be kept in view 
constantly ; for this is what the farmer must 
keep before him perpetually if he would do it. 
The temptation we know is great in the West 
to large farms; it is almost impossible to take 
but # few acres and work them ina thoroughly 
scientificmanver. Yet it would pay—perhaps 
less so than in the older portions of the coun- 
try, or in Europe—but still pay. It might bea 
check toambition. Butisthisa harm? Cer- 
tainly not, if there is no loss. 

More. Deep tillage certainly makes a bed 
for the roots that penetrate. They will feel the 
quickened advantages and respond at once and 
The soil once 
thoroughly stirred (toa great depth), it will re- 
main io that condition, more or less, for a great 


through the whole season. 





length of time, passing beyond the life of a man 
—for this same soil has lain for thousands of 


years. 
Stir up and get the good which it contains: 


it is yours to get. Getit then, and begin with 
a little less land. 
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CLOVER SEED—GATHERING AND 
CLEANING. 


When it is intended to save the seed from a 
crop of clover, the spring growth should be cut 
for hay, or it may be pastured. When. eaten 
quite close, the stock should be turned off uuti! 
the seed is ripe and harvested. 

The most common method of saving clover 
seed, is to mow it ata time when the largest 
quantity of seed is ripe, and before it begins to 
fall off from the heads. The heads when fully 
dry, arethreshed off by hend, or witha thresh- 
er. or trod out on a barn floor or in the field. 
The straw is then separated from the chaff, and 
the seed is ready to be hulled and cleaned. 
With a reaper and mower, Which is adjustable 
tocutany height, the heads can be cut otf and 
received upon the apron till full. and then cast 
offin heaps upon the field. There are al® a 
number of Patent Clover Seed Gatherers, of 
the merits of tne different machines we shall 
not speak here. 

We once made and used for many years a 
very simple machine for gathering clover heads, 
with which a man and horse can go over and 
gather the seed from double the quantity of 
land in aday that he can cut over with a scythe; 
and when the heads only are gathered, they re- 
quire no labor except drying. to prepare them 
torun through the hulling and cleaning ma- 
chine. Any tolerable workman can make one 
of these machines in twodays. It is upon the 
following plan : 

Make an ordinary sled with the sides or run- 
ners 14 inches wide, and 6 feet 6 inches long. 
These may be placed 5 or 6 feet apart, and se- 
cured together with two crcss pieces only at the 
back end, leaving the forward part open to 
the length of 34 or 4 feet; then a box is made 
to nearly fill the width between the runners. 
The box is 4 feet long and 15 inches deep, 
with the forward end open. To thecross pieces 
atthe bottom of the box, at the forward end 
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teeth of hard wood are secured, so as to pro- 
ject about 12 inches; they should be } of an 
inch thick and 1 inch wide on top, and made a 
quarter of an inch narrower or beviling on the 
under side. These teeth are placed three six- 
teenths ofan inch apart, so as to form acomb. 
Ifthe upper sides of the teeth were capped with 
hoop-iron, neatly fitted, it would be better. 
This box is hung between the sides of the sled 
upon two gudgeons or pins two inches in diam- 
eter, just as a cannon is hung in its carriage. 
With two handles, four feet long, secured to 
the box and projecting behind, the box may be 
moved on the pins so as to raise and lower the 
teeth to adapt them to clover of any height. 


A man with a horse can strip the heads from 
four or five acres of clover in a day with this 
machine, and collect it in the box. With one 
of these machines a farmer can gather as much 
seed in a day as would be required to seed forty 
or fifty acres. It needs no hulling or cleaning 
unless it is designed for market. Some prefer 
to sow the seed in the chaff to that which is 


cleaned. 
For market, the seed must be hulled and 


cleaned. Forthis purpose a great variety of 
machines have been invented, nearly all how- 
ever on the same general principle. Those 
who wish to purchase would do well to visit 
the various implement stores in St. Louis or 
send to them for circulars. 





FARMERS’ CONVENTION. 

We see, with considerable interest, a Resolu- 
tion in the published proceedings of the Mera- 
mec Horticultural Society, suggesting the call- 
ing of a Farmers’ Convention, for the purpose 
of considering the action necessary in regard 
tothe agricultural interests of our State; the 
question of agricultural education, and the 
national agricultural department. 

Each of these subjects is of sufficient import- 
ance in itself to justify the calling of a Con- 
vention. 

The State Board, the State appropriation in 
support of the operations of this Board, as well 
as the elements that constitute the Board— 
are matters for review. 

The agricultural education of the State is an- 
other question that merited more of the atten- 
tion of the Legislature than it received at its 
late session, and the farmers should express 
unreservedly their wishes on this subject in 
view of the approaching adjourned session. 

This question of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture should be brought up in this and every 
other State. 

We conceive it the duty of the agricultural 
societies of the several States, by delegates in 
convention assembled, to recommend a list of 
names of efficient, intelligent, practical men, to 
the appropriate Congressional Committee and 
the President of the United States, for appoint- 
ment to this important office. 

Surely ‘‘the hour is come—where is the man?” 
We have no local man—no local interests to 
subserve. Wedesire to see the agricultural 
interests of our wide country represented by the 
best, most capable man, without regard to pol- 
ities, section or local finterests. We hope on 





this point to hear the press, and especially the 
agricultural press—and that agricultural socie- 
ties will adopt suck measures as will secure 
these most desirable ends. 

Since the above was in type, we learn that the 
Hon. Isaac Newton died at his residence a few 
days ago. ‘lhe chief clerk, Mr. Stokes, takes 
charge of the department for the present. If 
there is any one name that, above all others, 
should stand at the head of a list for this de- 
partment, it is John J. Thomas, of New York. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Management of the Honey Bee. 

It is now universally conceded by successful 
bee keepers, that one essential to success in the 
business, is in the use of some form of 

MOVABLE-COMB HIVES. 

In the old-fashioned box hive or ‘‘gum,” the 
bee keeper knows little or nothing of what is 
going on within. If the colony becomes queen- 
less, he can only guess it is so—and probably 
thinks the bees have lost their “Hing”; or 
else he thinks but little about the matter, and 
wonders why the colony does not work strong- 
er. If the worms are in the hive, he may know 
it, but cannot remedy it. If the colony be 
over-run with drones, consuming all the surplus 
honey the bees can gather, he cannot help the 
matter unless he set himself to kill them—and 
that would be almost an endless task—for the 
cells in which they were reared are still in the 
hive, and probably another generation will issue 
from. 

But these, and all other obstacles to success, 
can be overcome by the use of a movable-comb 
hive: for the apiarian can, by it, have the en- 
tire control of his bees. He can swarm them, 
or divide, when he pleases; can prevent the 
rearing of surplus drones; can rid the colony of 
worms; can strengthen weak colonies by add- 
ing frames of brood from strong ones; can 
know when a colony is queenless, and apply 
the remedy; can give the queen ample room to 
lay, so as to keep up the full strength of the 
colony; can prevent second or third swarms, 
and thereby save many stocks which would 
perish, if allowed to swarm repeatedly; can 
know how much honey each hive contains 
when put into winter quarters, and give to those 
that need. He can know the exact condition 
of each colony at any time, by simply opening 
the hive and lifting out the frames, And un- 
less he does ‘now the condition of hiscolonies, 
he need not hope for success in the business. 

There are numerous forms of movable-comb 
hives in use, most of which are patented. But 
a patent does not make a bee hive good—and 
there are many worthless patents. Moreover, 
any form ofa movable-comb hive (whether pa- 
tented or not) is far preferable to the common 
hives without frames: because the combs can 
be taken out and re-placed at will—and thisis 
the chief advantage such a hive possesses over 
the old-fashioned gum. 

Every bee keeper should have his bees in 
movable-comb hives, and all in the same kind, 
if he would possess the greatest advantages in 
the management of his bees. W. C. Connir. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





HOOVE OR BLOATIN CATTLE, 


Hoove or bloat in cattle is the distension of 
the paunch or first stomach by gas generate 
by the fermentation of large quantities of green 
food. Anything that will either remove oy 
neutralize the gas, will give relief. 

The most simple remedy recommended, js 
giving two ounces of salt dissolved in a quart 
of water; or an ounce of spirits of hartshorn 
dissolved in a quart of water and given, may 
have the same effect. 

The introduction ofa hollow tube into the gul- 
let, will often allow the gas to escape, but 
most farmers do not have such a tube. 

Active purging is beneficial. 

Making a thick rope of straw and fastening 
one end to the horns of the animal, and letting 
the other end extend down the throat, some. 
times results favorably, as the animal, in the 
attempt to get the rope out of the mouth, often 
so holds the head as to allow a part of the gas 
to escape. 

In very severe cases puncturing the paunch 
is necessary. The trocar, an instrument for 
the purpose, should be used, if at hand; but 
even with an ordinary pocket knife there is 
comparatively littledanger. The opening should 
be made on the left side, midway between the 
last rib and the hip-bone, and about a foot from 


the middle ot the back. 

Cattle that are leftin the pasture at night are 
less subject to hoove than others, as they are 
not likely to eat so great a quantity. An ani- 
mal that is frequently attacked in this way 
should be fattened.—[ Western Rural. 
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“Sheep to Improve Old Pastures.” 

And we may say new—more particularly the 
new—as the weeds and the shrubs are the 
point aimed at—and these grow rank in our 
new land. But wherever they are, it is the ob- 
ject of sheep to exterminate them; and they 
will do it: this is the object of an article in the 
New England Farmer to show: and we think it 
succeeds: our own experience corroborates it. 
The article, which is somewhat elaborate, aims 
at establishing the following facts: That lands 
over-run with weeds and shrubscan be clearel 
of them by sheep being kept upon them, the 
sheep eating off the leaves, and keeping them 
off, which destroys the plant ; it lets the sunin 
on the soil, and with the aid of the dropping: 
of the sheep, evenly scattered over all parts oi 
the field, a rich coat of herbage is produced: 
the land is thus kept and affords a permanett 
pasturage. Many lands have thus been rr 
claimed. The noted Downs of England are a0 
example; so are the Cotswold hills, and other 
places and farms. Experiments have been it- 
stituted showing the advantage of sheep over 
cattle. The dung ofsheep is rich ; it is evenly 
scattered ; and gets close to the ground. Thus 
sheep afford a top-dressing of the best kind, 
and with no labor on the part of the farmer. 

This benefit in the aggregate is overlooked 
by the farmer, especially our Western farmer, 
who is so intert on making present profits. A 
year or two is all he needs to wait in order t0 
realize; and thereafter he will realize more 
and more, until his success isestablished, which 
it assuredly will be if he has patience. 
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ELK HORN VALLEY, NEBRASKA. 
Ep. Rurat Wortp: This is one of the finest 
farming countries in the world. The bottom 
jand lying on the Elk Horn River is several 
miles wide. Wecan raise from 75 to 100 bush- 
els of corn tothe acre, 30 to 40 of wheat, 50 to 
60 of oats, and 40 to 50 of rye. It is an excel- 
lent stock country—cattle get fat on the prairie 
grass. There is no healthier country in the 
world—we have pure air and good water. The 
banks of this river and of the creeks that empty 
into it, are covered with a heavy growth of 
cottonwood, oak, ash, elm and black walnut. 
Emigrants are constantly arriving here in 
search of homes. New houses are going up in 
all directions. Homesteads of 160 acres of as 
good land as the sun ever shone upon, can 
still be obtained for the sum of $15. 66,500 
acres of land were disposed of at the Omaha 
Land office during the month of May last. 

The spring has been unusually backward— 
crops are looking well now. The prospect for 
wheat, barley, oats, rye and corn, is good. 

Our farmers are beginning to turn their at- 
tention to that certain source of wealth—tree 
planting. Last spring, considerable quantities 
of cottonwood, willow, osage orange, apple 
and cherry trees were planted. They are gen- 
erally doing well, we believe. There will, un- 
doubtedly, be a great many trees planted next 
fall. There is, however, one thing that we 
want here, and that is, a competent surveyor— 
one that understands his business can find a 
good opening. 

Coal has been found in various parts of Ne- 
braska. De Witt, Cuming Co. Neb., Tl. A. 8. 

ee CAE ree ae 
Improvement in Grain—Selecting Seed. 

Experiments have demonstrated, and analo- 
gy has shown, that the finest and best samples 
of seed, continued for years, will improve the 
quality of the product. A better wheat is thus 
raised ; even a variety may be established.— 
On this principle (in farm stock) we have the 
the Short Horns, the Ayrshire; the blooded 
horses; and the different breeds of sheep, 
swine, poultry, &c. 

Experiments have not been made on the hu- 
man species; but the same, no doubt, holds 
good here. 

We plant and sow “as it comes.” We take 
the seed of the same grain that we use in the 
aggregate, and sow it. Is not this the case 
almost universally? Corn is an exception to 
some extent—but why do we except corn? Be- 
cause it is handy to select. But why select at 
all? Because it is understood to be goof. 
Analogically, then, it is good to do the same 
with wheat, oats, barley, &c. But this is less 
easily done; we therefore neglect it. How long 
will it take a farmer to go through his wheat, 
and select the finest and ripest heads sufficient 
to sow an acre; or half an acre, or a quarter 
—oreven a pint of seed? ‘This pint sowed will 
yield sufficient to form a test crop. The best 
heads taken from this again, and sowed, will 
yield another test crop, from which should be 
taken as before; and so on for a number of 
years, say halfa dozen, more still better. But 
three or four years will work a decided differ- 





ence. But the thing should be continued from 
the selected wheat every time. In this way 
our grain can be improved, our crops enlarged. 
There will be larger grains and earlier matu- 
rity—better growth also, 
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CROPS AND HARVESTING. 


Harvestinc.—The season for harvesting has 
set in, and farmers are busy engaged cutting 
the golden grain. Some of our farming friends 
do not speak very flattering of the wheat crop, 
while others say it will turn out well.—[Perry- 
ville Union, June 28. 





The grasshoppers seem to confine themselves, 
as yet, to the western tier of counties in this 
State, and by the time they are able to fly, the 
wheat and oat crops east of this will be har- 
vested. 

Farmers from nearly every portion of the 
county bring us the intelligence that the hop- 
pers are working destructively on all crops, rav- 
ishing and devastating nearly everything green. 
—([Atchison County Journal, June 29th. 


Dr. Rowland of this place returned home on 
Monday last from a brief visit to Fayetteville, 
Washington county. He was charmed with 
the appearance of thrift manifested in that 
county. The farms along the roads he traveled, 
were, with few exceptions, occupied, and ina 
good state of cultivation. The wheat is about 
being harvested, and will give the farmers a 
good yield in excellent grain. While in Fay- 
etteville, he heard wheat offered at $1 50 per 
bushel, and declined, the merchant only offering 
$1. Corn is looking well, and promises a very 
largecrop. Besides, good crops of oats, potatoes 
and garden truck. The farmers are building 
up the waste places, and are doing well.—[ Fort 
Smith Herald, 29th ult. 


GrassHorrers.—There is much said about 
these pests and the damage they are doing, 
which is not true. A farmer comes in with a 
load of corn, and to get ten cents more per bush- 
el for his corn, has a large story to tell about 
the damage the grasshoppers are doing. Yes- 
terday a citizen had occasion to go some twelve 
or fifteen miles into the country, and took par- 
ticular occasion to investigate to what extent 
the grasshoppers were injuring the crops. Ina 
circuit of at least twenty miles he heard of but 
three instances where they had done damage to 
any extent, and that was in the out fields and 
among the corn planted late. They do injure 
gardens to some extent, but itis not general. 
But to say the crops are going to be taken is 
absurd. The wheat (fall wheat) is ready or 
nearly ready for the reapers, and many farmers 
are going to work early in the coming week to 
cut their wheat. They cut the large corn down, 
it is true, but only stalk by stalk, and only one 
perhaps in a thousand, and they are very eco- 
nomical in their disposition, as they all gather 
around the fallen stalk and devour it, body and 
blade, before passing to another.—[St. Joseph 
Union, 30th ult. 


Grassuoprers Acain.—The ravages of these 
little pests seem to have begun inearnest. The 
hemp crop of the county has been almost total- 
ly destroyed. A few crops may escape them. 
One day suffices for them to clean off a hemp 
field as bare as before the sowing. The blue 
grass isin many places destroyed and has suf- 
fered much wherever they have gone. Timo- 
thy and clover have also been very greatly dam- 
aged. The oat crop, it is thought, will be ut- 
terly ruined, as they prefer that to wheat, which 
they have so far only slightly damaged. The 
corn is not exempt but has been injured less 
than any other crop except wheat. The gar- 
dens have suffered terribly, nearly all early 
vegetables having been eaten up by them. They 
swept a garden bare in a few hours. A lady 





informs us that in the morning she had as fine 


a garden as she ever saw andin the evening 
scarcely a vestige of it was left. It is consoling 
to know that the weeds also suffer. One farm- 
er assures us, with tears in his eyes, that he 
won’t have enough dog fennel for seed. 

These pests are not yet half grown, only a 
very few having wings. They are traveling in 
all directions, going from field to field: and he 
who in the morning mocks at his neighbor’s 
calamity will weep over his own before night. 
Will they eat the corn and the wheat as they 
grow older? That’s the question.—[ Weston, 
Mo., Landmark, June 14, 


Recent advices from Utah state that the grass- 
hoppers have appeared in immense numbers in 
the northern part of that Territory, and are 
making sad havoc with newly planted crops, 
stripping entire fields in their progress. Fears 
are entertained that in some settlements there 
will not enough be raised for the sustenance of 
the inhabitants. Providentially, however, as 
the saints believe, large flocks of gills have 
made their appearance on the stage of action 
waging unceasing war of extermination upon 
the grasshoppers. The Mormons aver that they 
were once saved from famine by the interposi- 
tion of similar flocks.—[Republican, July 3d. 
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CLOVER—ROTATION OF CROPS. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
holds, that wheat will sooner run out asa con- 
tinuous crop than clover—that 1s, the princi- 
ples necessary to produce wheat are sooner ex- 
hausted than those necessary for clover. He 
bases this upon the experience of the Genesee 
valley, celebrated for wheat as well as clover. 
The soil here is rich, producing abundantly 
other crops, after the wheat and clover have 
failed. This shows the necessity of a rotation 
of crops. It is but the common experience of 
the world constantly repeated. 

The writer further says: “It is not without 
value as proof, that on all grain soils, and 
especially those suited to winter wheat—clover, 
if judiciously used in connection with barn-yard 
manure, and a good rotation—will make and 
keep land rich and productive. It is also val- 
uable as another proof of the advantages of 
frequent seeding to clover. And one object in 
writing at this time, is again to urge farmers to 
seed.to clover with all sown grain, and especial- 
ly with wheat and rye, as experience and ob- 
servation each year confirm the opinion that in 
no other way can the same improvement of the 
soil be as easily or cheaply secured.” 

This is reasonable talk, and is from a care- 
ful and practical farmer and esteemed corres- 
pondent. Itshows that care is requisite in the 
distribution of grains and the management of 
the soil. Farming at random, it has long since 
been found out, will not do. Nature will not 
change tosuit our caprice or our carelessness. 
We must conform to her requirements. 

It will be seen from the foregoing, and in- 
deed from common experience, that clover is 
one of the important elements in the rotation 
of crops and the amelioration of soils. It is an 
agent that the farmer cannot well do without, 
whether as an aid to other crops, or as a spe- 
cial crop, in which case it is superior to most 
crops, both as pasture and an early-harvested 
hay. 

Clover is not only profitable on all soils, but 
especially on our worn-out or feeble soils, and 





indispensable on land inaccessible to barnyard 
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| Every Man nis own Measure Maker —Thp 
following rules, by which every one who cay 


AGRICULTURAL FAIRS. 


The season of the year is approaching when | 


manure, such as hills and distant lots. These 
are readily benefitted by clover and by other 





crops, a8 a rotation in crops to be plowed un- 
der, is as necessary as in raisivg grain. Peas 
will alternate with clover; buckwheat has been 
used to advantage, and corn decidedly. Clover 
and corn are probably the best. Pea straw, it 
is known, is very rich. All or each may be 
made to avail. Where clover has not been 
used, that is probably the best. 


Sorco Canz is getting to be the staff of life— 
stock life. Laying aside the pun, this is doubt- 
less true. The sugar of the cane makes it su- 
perior to corn for fodder. It is eaten more 
greedily; does better; and can be raised more 
cheaply. It should be cut when just out of 
blossom, or soon after. Fed at once, it is ex- 
cellent ; cured (which is more easily done than 
corn), itis the best of winter feed, cut fine, as 
all coarse stalks should be. 





TappaHannock WHeEAtT.—This variety (new 
in this State) was sent out by the Agricultural 
Department some yearssince, and is now grown 
in considerable quantities in St. Louis county. 
It is a fine, solid grain, and has the merit of be- 
ing quite hardy, and comes from eight to ten 
days earlierthan any other variety grown here. 

WHEN TO CUT OAK BARK. 

Oak bark contains more tannin when cut in 
spring, by fourand a half times, than whencut 
in winter; it is also more plentiful in young 
trees than in old ones. About 40,000 tons of 
old bark is said to be imported into England 
annually, from the Netherlands, Germany, and 
ports in the Mediterranean. The quantity of 
English oak bark used we have no mode of as- 
certaining. Our own tanners pay very little 
attention to the period when oak or hemlock 
is cut. We believe that, as a rule, however, 
this work is done at a season when the bark 
will easily peel, which would be in June, or 
about that time. Sir H. Davy says that 8} 
pounds of oak bark are equal to 2} pounds of 
galis, 3 pounds of sumac, 7} pounds of bark of 
Leicester willow, 11 pounds of the bark of 
Spanish chestnut, 18 pounds of elm bark, and 
21 pounds of common willow bark. For a 
very long time oak bark only was used in Eng- 
Jand for tanning. Hemlock does not grow 
there. As the oak was being gradually con- 
sumed, (the case with the hemlock with us) 
other substances were introduced: heath, myr- 
tle leaves, wild laurel leaves, birch tree bark, 
and even oak saw-dust. The principles of tan- 
ning had not been correctly understood until 
since the year 1800, in consequence of the re- 
searches of Davy and others.—Ez. 








Warterproor Packinc Paper.—The follow 
ing is a German recipe: Dissolve 680.4 
grammes (about 1.82 lb) of white soap in a 
quart of water. In another quart of water dis- 
solve 1.82 oz. of gum arabic and 5.5 oz. of glue, 
Mix the two solutions, warm them, and soak 
the paper in the liquid. Pass it between rollers 
or simply hang it up to drip, and then only at 
a gentle temperature. 





the happy Fair days will come. We are not 


rural gatherings. Here are the mellow days 
of Autumn tinged with their Indian summer 
haziness. These are happy times for lovers, 
for it is such a sweet occasion tor them to ride 
together to the Fairs, and then walk around 
arm in arm, and view the various objects of 
interest. It isa happy time for married people, 
too, tor the whole family must certainly go to 
the Fair—and husband and wife, and the dear- 
ly loved children, are up betimes and pack 
themselves snugly away and ride to the Fair. 
Old and young, little and big, male and female, 
all attend, and all are happy. Fair days are 
holidays—rural holidays, and delightful ones, 
too. Every county should bave its agricultural 
society and its agricultural fairs. Nothing will 
give such an impetus to farming matters.— 
Nothing will be so instrumental in introducing 
the best breeds of cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, 
&e., or in making the farmers acquainted with 
the merits of the best plows, cultivators, har- 
rows, reapers and mowers, fanning mills, cider 
mills, and in fact all kinds of farm machinery, 
even down tochurns. Every department of in- 
dustry and mechanism will, or ought to, be 
exhibited—and thus farmers derive the greatest 
benefit. 

Well-to-do farmers will go to other counties 
or other States even, to buy good stock, so as 
to exhibit and take premiums—and thus good 
stock will be introduced, that would not have 
been otherwise. The ladies, too, will compete 
with one another, in making superior articles 
of butter, cheese, lard, preserves, pickles, &c., 
or in specimens of their needle-work. A healthy 
emulation is thus cultivated. People meet, 
form new acquaintances, acquire new opinions 
and more enlarged ideas, get the rough corners 
knocked off, and become better fitted for soci- 
ety. All encouragement, say we, to the Fairs. 





To Make a Stack Sertie True.—There are 
two things to dothis: keeping the centre up; 
and pitching on trom all sides. This last will 
make the stack settle evenly. Pitching on two 
sides will balance it; but it is not so good, as 
it does not make it evenly solid all round, but 
leaves some parts lower, where the water is apt 
to settle. By keeping the stack high in the 
centre as itis built up and sloping outward, 
the rain will be unable to penetrate, as, like a 
roof, it will ward it off. 
dle from bottom to top, and pitch on all sides 
to make equally solid. 


oo 





Quatity oF Woo. INFLUENCED By FEED.— 
Sheep prefer upland pascure, and a great variety. 
[t has been proved that the pasture has a greater 
influence than climate on the fineness of the 
wool. Fat sheep yield heavier and coarser 
fleeces. ‘The fine flocks of western Pennsylvania, 
when taken to the prairies of western Tllinois, 
in that latitude, will in a few years change their 
character. The quantity of fleece, and the size 
of the sheep will increase, but the fineness of the 
wool will not be retained. Sweet or upland her- 
bage is the best for fine wool. 


jures, is going the rounds of the papers: 
certain that some poetic feeling does not come | 


over us when we contemplate these happy | box 24 inches long by 16 inches wide, and 2 
|inches deep—that is, on the inside—will hold 


Keep high in the mid-[ 


saw and nail boards, can make his own meas. 


A barrel contains 10,752 cubie inches. 4 


just a barrel. 

A halt barrel. Make a box for this 24 jn. 
ches by 16, and 14 deep. This will contain 
5,376 cubic inches, or just half a barrel. 

A bushel. This has 2,150 4-10 cubic inches, 
A bushel box will be 16 inches by 16 8-10 jp. 
ches square, and 8 inches deep. 

A half bushel. A box 12 inches long by 1] 



















































2-10 inches wide, and 8 inches deep, will hold 
halfa bushel. tos 
A peck. A box 8 inches by 8 4-19 inches & lab 
square, and eight inches deep, is a peck. the 
Ahalf peck. Is 8 by 8 inches square, and4 ; 
2 10 inches deep, or 268 8-10 cubic inches. = 
A half gallon. This contains 134 4-10 cubie & to 
inches. <A box7 by 4inches and 4 8-10 inche — mo: 
deep, has just that quantity. han 
A quart. 4by 4 inches square, and 4 21) b 
inches deep. ys 
tion 
Curinc Green Hives.—A great many buteh- & dor: 
ers, wool dealers, &c., are purchasers of the d 
hides off the beef in the country towns, and ms 
we often get from them inquiries as to the mos ‘e 
proper and profitable method of curing thei men 
hide and preparing it for the market. A grew app 
many butchers do not use proper care in this p oa 
branch, and the consequence is that the bide c 
will not pass city inspection, owing entirely oj ¥P% 
the ignorance and carelessness of the perso clott 
who prepared them for market. The propel} mor 
way to salt hides is, tolay them ont flat, flesh effec 
side up, and form a nearly square bed, say I! 
by 15 feet, folding in the edges so as to make coat 
themas nearly solid as possible. Split the ew be u 
in the cords tbat run up the earin each one, «ff hom 
as to make them lie out flat. Sprinkle thi® wih 
hide with two or three shovel-fuls of coam 
salt, as the size may require—say, for a sixty rubb 
to eighty pound hide, from ten to fifteen pount forel 
ot salt. At any rate cover the hide well, asif— parte 
need not be wasted; then let them lie in thil® bedd 
from 15 to 20 days, after which take them ap 
shake thesalt out, and use it again.— Shoe a Jae 
Leather Feporter. by e« 
3 : . ‘ clina 
Sizer or Naits.—The following table will skor 6 
any one ata glance the length of the variow _ 
sizes and the number of nails in a pounig ™xe 
They are rated ‘‘3-penny’’ up to **20-penny.’& to its 
The first column gives the number, the secon jt gh, 
the length in inches, and the third the numbeye it 
per pound—that is: 
3-penny 1 inch 557 nails per Ib, — enc 
4-penny 14s inches 353 nails per |b. Th 
5 penny 13 ~—s inches 232 nails per Ib. teri 
6- penny 2 inches 167 nails per |b riot 
7 penny 2} ~=inches 141 nails per lb. & very s 
8-penny 24 inches 101 nails per Ib, insen 
10-penny 23 ~=inches 68 nails per bi 
12- penny 3 inches 54 nails per 1b & '8 mi 
20-penny 34s inches 34 nails per |b I the 
Spikes 4 inches 16 nails per Ib 
Spikes 44 inches 12 nails per Ib.  Parta 
Spikes 5 inches 10 nails per lb uding 
Spikes 6 inches 7 nails per Ib hoof 
Spikes 7 inches 5 nails per Ib. * 
From this table an estimate of quantity anil Sdlids 
suitable sizes for any job of work can be madehy ease, 
Srock- Rarsine in ILurnois.—Stock-raising iff every 
Illinois has grown to enormous proportions and ; 
This State furnishes New York with more litt 
‘ groon 
stock than all the other statescombined. Dur 
ing L866 the total number of cattle received # abuse 
New York was 298,882. Of this number, it iif Perfor 
stated upon reliable authority, 165,27 were If assur, 
ceived from IIlinoisalone. The aggregate value hie 
of all this live stock was $33,223,723 12, ani 
of the shipments from the state was $18,373,308 T 
62. This exhibit gives a glimpse of the giga™ qT ws 
tic proportions of Illinois agriculture.—[Amenrg -"° & 
can Stock Journal. harne 
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Horse Department. 


Sess - 
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GROOMING HORSES. 

We insist upon grooming all and every horse 
tosome extent at least. Care, dexterity and 
labor are required in the process. Ordinarily, 
the cleaningshould commence at the head of the 
animal ; the bair should be rubbed in all direc- 
tions, 80 that all dust and dandruff may be re- 
moved, the ears should be stripped with the 


hand from the roots to the, points, and the! 


whole head then wiped, repeatedly, in the direc- 
tion proper for thehairto lie. The neck, shoul- 
ders, body and quarters then are attended to, 
and not left until the gloss of the coat proclaims 
the absence of all dust. Much useless punish- 
ment is inflicted upon horses by too harsh an 
application of the curry comb; and there are 
those, possessing particularly sensitive skins, 
upon whom it should never be used. A hair- 
cloth or soft brush well applied, will be much 
more agreeable to the animal and sufficiently 
eflectual. On all horses when changing their 
coats, both the curry-comb and brush should 
beused very lightly, When a horse is brought 
home with soiled heels and his coat drenched 
with rain, every part of him should be well 
rubbed with wisps of straw; his tail, mane and 
forelock combed out; and, upon noconsideration, 
parted from until perfectly dry and clean, well 
bedded, watered and fed. Should he, from too 
great exhaustion, refuse his food, do not insist, 
by coaxing, to force the animal against his in- 
clination, but remove the mash, or whatever it 
may be, and place in its stead a bucket of nicely 
nixed gruel, leaving the quadruped, supperless, 
toits rest. If after an hour shall have elapsed 
itshows no inclination to lie down, depend up- 


}onitas a sure indication that disease has com- 


menced and remedies are required. 

The foot of a horse is considered a very mys- 
terious organ; while, on the contrary, it is a 
verysimple member. The horn is porous, and 
insensible perspiration should escape through 
its minute openings. As a proof of this, when 
the sole is pared, hold a wine-glass over the 
partand it will speedily be bedewed with the ex- 
uding moisture. All nostrums applied to the 
hoof for the purpose of embellishment, contain 
solids which close the pores and provoke dis- 
ease, and should, therefore, be discarded from 
every stable. As we have before said, activity 
and intelligence are required for the proper 
grooming of this frequently overtasked and 
abused servant ; expense attends it, but in the 
performances of the horses, as well as in the 
assurance of a duty well performed, every horse 
Owner will receive his reward.—[Stock Journal. 


Tue Fastest Trortinc Time on Recorv.— 
The great match for $1000 between Dexter in 
harness and Ethan Allen with running mate, 
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Fashion Course, near New 
York yesterday. Upwards of twenty thousand 
persons were present. Dexter was the favorite 
—100 to 50. Another running mate was sub- 
stituted for Charlotte F., in consequence of her 
having gone lame. All bets were declared éft. 
Ethan Allen won in three straight heats. Time 
—2:15, 2:16 and 2:19—fastest time on record. 
Dexter’s time on the second heat, 2:16$. 


came off on the 
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ST. LOUIS TROTTING PARK. 
[Abridged from the St. Louis Dispatch.] 


FLEETFOOT VICTORIOUS. 
June 18, 1867. 

The race was mile heats, three best in five, to har- 
ness, for a purse of $75, and was nobly contended 
for by Colman’s r. g. Fleetfoot, Redfield’s br. m. Judy 
| O’Trot and Culp’s br. m. Lady Hamilton. The first 
and secoud heats were won by Fleetfoot, Hamilton 
close up and Judy acting badly. On the third heat 
Redfield, who bad been absent during the preceeding 
| heats, got in behind Judy, quieted ber down, set- 
tled her to her work, and sent her flying past the balf 
mile pole in 1:18 and under the string in 2:37, and 
coming within an ace of leaving the party on the 
wrong side of the red flag. Frank also succeeded in 
capturing the fourth beat. On the fifth heat, Judy 
and Fleetfoot strained every nerve for supremacy, 
Hamilton breaking on the last turn and never again 
settling down to a trot until after passing the score. 
From the half-mile pole almost to the draw gate Judy 
and Fleetfoot were locked; just before reaching the 
gate Judy left her feet and Fleetfoot shot ahead; 
after passing the distance stand, Hamilton ran past 
the roan and sent him up, he also going over the score 
on a break. 

The winner is owned by our friend Col. Colman, of 
the Rural World, and is a good one. Judy O’Trot, we 
believe, is owned by Dan M’Iteer, and her trainer 
Frank Redfield; this is the first time she has ever 
trotted for money, having only been in training for 
about five weeks, and her performances yesterday as- 
tonished every one. She is an Ole Bulli mare, and we 
consider her ene of the most promising young trotters 
in St. Louis county. We congratulate M’Iteer and 
Redfield on the possession of so finean animal. Lady 
Hawilton is a powerfully strong young mare, belong- 
ing to Mr. Culp and with proper care and judicious 
handling will yet make her mark on the trotting turf. 


SUMMARY. 


8. B. Smith enters r. g. Fleetfoot 11221 

T. Redfield enters br. m. Judy O’Trot 32112 

A. Culp enters br. m. Lady Hamilton 23333 
Time—2; 47—2: 40}—2: 37—2: 41—2: 39. 


TWO GOOD RACES. 
June 19, 1867. 
The horses were very evenly matched and the race 
was well contested from the score, it requiring six 
heats to decide it. The first, fifth and sixth heats 
were taken by Fleetwing, the second and fourth by 
Belle and the third was given to Nigger, he doing 
the principal part of the trotting in the heat. In the 
pacing there were three entries, as follows: Han- 
thorn’s b. pony, Little Arthur, Hatton’s b. m. Mary 
Price, and Miller’sr. g. Charley. The race was won 
quite handily by Little Arthur, Mary getting the 
second heat. 
SUMMARY. 
Wednesday, June 19, 1867.—Trotting—Purse $50, 
mile heats, 3 best in 5, to harness. 
Nat. Carlin enters g. m. Fleetwing 122 
Col. Dickey enters b. m. Membrino Belle 2 1 3 
Con Esher enters bi’k g. Nigger 331 
Time—3: 11- 3: 09—3: 07—3: 09—3: 00—2: 5 


Second Race—Same Day.—Pacing—Purse $50, 
mile heats, to harness. 
Tom. Norton enters Little Arthur 
C. Holton enters Mary Price 
W. Maynew enters Charley 


Time—3: 00—2: 58—2: 53. 
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8ST. PAUL THE WINNER. 

June 21, 1867. 

The match for purse and stake of $300 between the 
brown stallion St. Paul and brown gelding Hardbread, 
mile heats, three best in five, to harness, attracted 
quite a large crowd of lovers of turf sports. The 
race was one of the most closely contested and ex- 
citing ones that has come off this season. In betting 
Hardbread had the eall at odds of about 10 to 6, and 


continued to be the favorite until the last heat. When 





we take into consideration the conditjon of the track, 





and the fact that the horses were drivea by two men 
each of whom will scale close on to two hundred 
pounds avoirdupois, the time is remarkable for both 
horses, and the opinion was freely expressed by ex 
perienced turfmen that, with regulation weights, upon 
a good track, the beats would have been made from 
four to six seconds faster. We are perfectly satisfied, 
in our own mind, bad Kelly and Tom Best been iu the 
seats to rustle the horses up, they would have marked 
the time dewn so low that the friends of both horses 
would bave been astonished. In saying this we do 
not wish to be understood as reflecting in the least 
on the skill of the gentlemen who drove yesterday; 
they are both tip-top trainers, but are too heavy to 
engineer trotters to the winning postin very fast time. 

On the first heat St. Paul led to the turn to the home 
stretch when Hardbread made his brush; on coming 
up the stretch they were locked, and just before 
reaching the distance-stand Hardbread carried him 
off his feet and came under the string winner. On 
the second heat St. Paul again swung into the first 
turn in advance; on the back stretch Hardbread col- 
lared him but went up and dropped back; on swing- 
ing into the last turn they were again in company, 
but on reaciing the home stretch the gelding was up 
again and St. Paul led to the score. On the third 
heat St. Paul again swung into the first turn in the 
lead, as in fact be did in all tive heats, and led to tne 
last turn when the gelding collared and out-trotted 
him home. On the fourth and fifth heats Hardbread 
in bis rush up the stretch could not be kept settled to 
his work, and the heats and race were taken by the 
stallion. 

SUMMARY. 

St. Louis Trotting Park, Friday, June 21,—Mile 
heats, 3 best in 5, to harness. Purse and stake $300. 
Port Warner enters br. s. St. Paul 21211 
Peter McGioney eaters b. g. Hardbread 12122 


Time—2 :36—2 :36—2 :37—2 :35—2 :38. 
Stopperinc Horses—Ed. Rural World: My 
horses run on white clover pasture, and slobber 
very badly. Do you know of any remedy? 
St. Clair Co., Ill. J.D. 


Repty—Nearly all horses that are kept in 
pastures suffer greatly from slobbering. We 
have never tried any remedy, but have heard 
of burdock leaves being recommended as a pre- 
ventive. We have also seen saltpeter recom- 
mended—a tablespoonful. If the cure is not 
effected by the third day, give anotber table- 
spoonful, and it is said the worst case will be 
cured. 








Sores on THE Lecsor Jacks.—One of our sub- 
scribers desires to know how to preventsores on 
the legs of his jack, which break out at this seas- 
on of the year. 

Give the jack cooling food, such as grass.— 
Don’t feed him corn, which is very heating and 
tevers the system. Sores are frequently caused 
by flies. They light upon the sores, and the 
Jack pounces with his mouth upon the flies, 
and this work is kept up till the sores become 
very bad. A dark stable is usefulin the day- 
time, as the flies will not bother him in it. If 
your stable is not dark, tie him short, so he 
cannot bite himself; or, what is better, put 
some of your old pantaloon legs on his legs, 
and they will keep off the flies. A pasture to 
turn him in at night with high fence, is desira- 
ble. 


“ore 


To Portis LeatHer about Carriaces.—The 
“dash,” and bodies of vehicles covered with 
patent leather, and parts of harness to the 
same, as blinders, saddle, etc., may be polished - 


by taking sweet oil and applying it with a soft 
piece of muslin. After well oiling, let it re- 
main for a few hours; then takea piece of mus- 
lin that is soft and pliable, and polish by rub- 
bing. It will look as well as new, and well ~ 
repays the trouble. 
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HOATICULLTURAL. 
[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
PEACH CULTURE. 

PRUNING. 

It is with not a little hesitancy that I venture 
to touch upon this mooted point among fruit 
growers, nearly every one haying his own opin- 
ions in regard to the proper manner, time, &c., 
of pruning ; and I hope those disposed to criti- 
cise, will consider the following remarks upon 
the subject as merely opinions formed from ob- 
servation and some little experience. 

To prune properly, one should prune under- 
standingly. We must know: 

Ist. That we prune to obtain results. 

2d. The nature of the results to be obtained 
by pruning. 

3d, By what manner of pruning the desired 
results are obtained. 

We will suppose the fruit is being grown for 
market—though I believe the result desired is 
the same if the fruit is to gratify the taste of 
the amateur. It has been abundantly demon- 
strated that the profit in a peach orchard is 
notin the quantity of fruit obtained, but in 
the superior size, appearance and flavor of the 
fruit: else why not discard all our fine budded 
sorts, and raise from seedling trees that are 
much surer and heavier bearers. 

As the superior quality is the result so 
much desired, we will next consider how to ob- 
tain this. 

The peach isanative of a sunny clime, na- 
turally requiring plenty of sun during the grow- 
ing and ripening of the fruit, in order to have it 
in its excellence. As our changeable climate 
will not allow us to obtain this in exposure, we 
must secure it by other means. This is done 
in Europe and our Northern States, by training 
on a wall or trellis as an espalier; but as this 
is expensive for orchard culture, and in our 
more congenial climate may be too much of a 
good thing—a mode more practical and insur- 
ing plenty ofsun and air to the fruit, has been 
adopted. This isthe vase form of pruning. 

A peach tree being also rather short lived, 
and only producing really good fruit for the first 
few years after coming into bearing, when the 
tree is vigorous and has plenty of new wood, 
and that not too far from the “base of sup- 
plies’—the roots—it is desirable to prolong 
‘this thrifty condition of tree, and also to prevent 
the unnecessary and even injurious excess of 
wood. This is done by annually shortening-in 
the main branches. The manner of obtaining 
the vase form and the shortening-in process, 
I will endeavor to describe. 

The tree having been cut off eighteen inches 





or less, from the ground, when planted, will 
be found (in June or July) to have thrown out 
quite a number of shoots near the top. Four 
or five of the best of these should be selected 
for the head of the tree, not all together, but 
well distributed up and down as well as around 
the tree. The rest of the shoots should be rub- 
bed off. The shoots left will (if the tree is in 
good condition) grow two or three feet the first 
season, and when the buds begin to swell the 
next spring, these should be shortened-in from 
one-third to one-half, allowing two lateral shoots 
(one on each side) to start; and, during the 
summer, all inside shoots should be kept rub- 
bed off, or part, perhaps, only pinched back, 
to be removed in the spring following, when 
the two Jateral shoots from each main branch 
should be shortened-in as above described. 
And this should be continued every year, 
shortening-in the main branches, and remov- 
ing or preventing any inside branches that 
would obstruct the sun’s rays from the fruit 
or prevent a free circulation of air. If you find 
your tree is becoming too open or spreading 
cut back to an inside bud; if too compact or 
close, cut toan outside bud. By keeping a tree 
well in hand, it can be trained to any desired 
form. 

Thinning the fruit will add greatly to the 
size and quality ; but until some ingenious per- 
son invents a machine for the purpose, very lit- 
tle of it will bedone in large orchards, as it is 
slow work by hand. 

With regard to the cultivation of the ground, 
this must be done if you expect to be success- 
ful in raising good peaches. Some light-hoed 
crop can be raised between the trees for the first 
year or two; or, better still, cultivate the trees 
alone with plow and hoe, generally throwing 
the earth to the trees with the plow, plowing 
each row by itself the first two or three rounds. 
Next, the trees should be plowed with a single 
horse, using a short single-tree with leather 
traces, or tugs made to pass around the end of 
the single tree (which is fashioned to hold it in 
its place) and hook behind; the hames should 
not extend above the horse’s neck—this will 
prevent injury to the bark of the trunk or the 
limbs of the tree. 

After the trees commence bearing, say the 
fourth year, the orchard may be seeded with 
clover, plowing under every third year at least, 
after the seed is ripe, pasturing with hogs in 
the meantime. They will answer the double 
purpose of eating the fallen fruit, which will 
almost entirely prevent the curculio, enriching 
the ground and keeping it in a partial state of 
cultivation by rooting. A space should be left 
around each iree, which should be well loos- 
ened with the hoe, and then mulched with 
clover cut from between the rows. 

A few words in favor of low heads. ‘The ad- 
vantages are—we have less useless hard wood 
through which the sap has to flow ; less of the 
trunk of the tree exposed to sun and frost; the 
top is less exposed to the wind; greater conve- 
nience in pruning; and, lastly, ease in gather- 
ing the fruit—this last feature more than coun- 
terbalances the only objection I have ever heard 
urged against low tops, namely, inconveniencé 
in cultivating. 

Jefferson Co., Mo, dD. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
FRUIT MEASURES. 
THE STRAWBERRY BOX IMBROGLIO. 

It is due to truth, and the fruit interests of 
St. Louis, and the country at large, to know 
the true position of the fruit business in this 
GREAT CENTRAL COMMERCIAL METROPOLIS, and to 
show how vastly important to the interests of 
the State, and the neighboring States, it is to 
have the “right men in the right place.” 

Mr. Chas. G. Ramsey, Inspector of weights 
and measures, conceives it his duty, under the 
saction of law, to inspect and stamp every fruit 
package offered for sale in the city, at the very 
moderate charge of ten cents each. In this 
simple fact of measurement and stamping, 
where it is necessary to secure the interests of 
the public—it is none too high; but if applied 
to the beer and liquor glasses in use in the city 
(leaving out the tea and coffee cups), it would 
amount toa very disagreeable nuisance—and 
when applied to the 70,000 boxes of the most 
perishable of alb fruits—the Strawberry—is an 
outrage. 

Mr. Ramsey modestly offered to compromise 
by inspecting and stamping the packages at2 
cents each—the package itselfcosts 1 cent, and 
the returns of only three houses in the Fruit 
trade, present 50,000 such packages, without 
counting the small dealers, amounting to the 
not very insignificant sum of $1000. But if it 
ended here, it would be simple. To measure 
the package, the fruit must be emptied out and 
returned—and all who know a strawberry, 
know that to simply turn over the berries, will 
depreciate the value of the box five cents.— 
Here is $2,500 more. All know that the thou- 
sands of boxes of strawberries sent to this city, 
could not be consumed at any figure whatever 
in iT, but have to be re-shipped—and, after 
undergoing Mr. Ramsey’s stamping process, 
they would be utterly unfit for transhipment, 
and the fruit thrown into the street, and the 
Street Inspector and the Board of Health fine 
the dealer because he could not get the berries, 
that had been spoiled by handling, consumed 
at home nor shipped abroad. 

But, again, Mr. Ramsey would need a con- 
siderable force in order to inspect and stamp 
such a number of boxes (without counting the 
beer and liquor packages), and the fruit stores 
would require at least three times their force 
to transfer the contents of these packages, 80 
that this civic handling of the packages would 
amount to five cents each, and the total loss of 
one-half of them. 

Mr. Ramsey not having had his very modest 
compromise quietly accepted by Clagett & Sons, 
entered three several suits before Judge Den- 
nison of the Police Court, who at once seeing 
the absurdity of the case, dismissed it—decid- 
ing that fruit may be brought into market in 
buckets or boxes, and sold without subjecting 
the vessel to inspection; but that if any one 
should use an un-inspected measure, with which 
to measure from a pile or larger quantity, he 
should be liable to the penalty against unsealed 
measures. 

Not content with this failure, Mr. Ramsey 
sued Valentine Gerber on the same plea. 

od 
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Besides this, Mr. Ramsey finding Mr. Heron, 
a fruit grower in the-neighborhood, in the 
height of his strawberry season, detained his 
set of “trays” (used for bringing his strawber- 
ries into market) on the plea of stamping the 
“trays,” charging 10 cents each for them. Mr. 
Heron thought it cheaper to pay the dime on 
each “‘tray,”’ and quietly sold out the fruit 
from 2 quart measure sealed as per city ordin- 
ance. 

Mr. Ramsey sealed a set of trays at 10 cents 
each, for Mr. Gerber, which, on measurement, 
were found to hold much over a bushel. 

Growers are sending currants in shoe, dry- 
goods and candy boxes, and green gooseberries 
in sacks. Why does not the energetic Mr. 
Ramsey seal them? And farmers do persist 
in sending in corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, &c., 
in wagons without being sealed—to the great 
loss and detriment of Mr. Ramsey. 

But there is still another point: Mr. Ram- 
sey need not be in such an awful “stew” 
about stamping the publie with justice. The 
Missouri State Horticultural Society in con- 
junction with the Illinois State Horticultural 
Society, appointed a committee a year ago, to 
inquire into and report on the whole subject of 
fruit packages —and Mr. Ramsey will find 
that there is too much of mind and materiel in 
those bodies to permit any dealer or grower to 
be imposed upon by him or any other public 
functionary whatever. 

Since writing the above, we find that the 
charge brought against Mr. Gerber has also 
been dismissed by the Judge. A. E. 

—___ ——_____-e e-- ~~ ~ 
Peach Prospects in Indiana. 

Ep. Rurat Wor.ip: We learn from a private 
letter from Mr. Argus Dean, who is engaged 
in fruit growing in South-eastern Indiana, that 
the prospect is quite cheering for a good peach 
crop, although it looked rather unfavorable ia 
early spring, but as the season advances the 
prospect brightens. Trees that promised but 
halfa crop, have now quite as much as they 
ought to bear—saving, as the writer thinks, in 
his orchard, several hundred dollars, that but 
for the frost should have been expended in thin- 
ning the fruit. 

But the most important fact is the scarcity 
of the curculio, which, owing to the failure of 
the fruit crop in that vicinity last year, seems 
nearly extinct. 

Mr. D. says he has spent the last two weeks 
in his orchard, thinning out limbs and fruit 
where needed, and up to that time (June 12) 
had found but five of the “little turks,” all of 
which he captured and decapitated. 

He is of opinion that persons are too much 
afraid of the frost, and thus excuse themselves 
from planting orchards, and thereby forego the 
pleasure of one of the Creator’s good gifts to 
man—good fruit. 

He says it is a question, if it is not really 
beneficial to fruit growing, especially since the 
art of preserving fruit by canning—to have the 
fruit buds killed occasionally, in order to allow 
the tree to recuperate, and also somewhat less- 
en the very rapid increase of insects. ° 

Mr. D. inquires if there will not bea sort of 





Fruit Growers’ Exchange in St. Louis the com- 
ing season, at which growers from different lo- 
cations could have samples on exhibition dur- 
ing the season as their fruit ripens. D. 


~~ 





WHEN TO PRUNE FRUIT TREES. 
Ep. Rurat Wortp: I am a beginner in 
cultivating fruit trees, and do not know the best 
season of the year for pruning them. You 
will oblige me by informing me through the 
columns of the Rural World. i. M. i. 

Rer.ty.—Trees can be pruned at any time.— 
They should be pruned whenever the branches 
or shoots are running astray. It is the duty of 
the tree grower to direct the growth—to cut 
away at any time any superfluous or unneces- 
sary shoots—to throw all the vigorand growth 
of the tree into the proper sources, and thus 
husband the forces of the tree while it is pro- 
ducing wood. The practiceof waiting for some 
particular month or season for pruning is very 
deleleterious. The pruner then goes into the 
tree with saw and ax and makes sad havoc.— 
The equilibrium between the roots and top is 
destroyed ; an unnecessary growth of wood will 
be produced the following season, and bad ef- 
fects follow. Nearly all pruning is done in 
this way to the great injury of the tree. The 
true philosophy in pruning is, to guide nature, 
to direct the growth in the proper channels; to 
form around, even, open head, so as to admit 
air and light and sun to all parts of the tree 
and fruit. 

As you walk out into your orchard, take out 
your knife and cut away such shoots and 
branches as you think are unnecessary. It is 
always better to take time by the forelock, and 
rub off with the fingers the tender shoot; but 
if this has been neglected, cut it off, whether 
in spring, summer, autumn or winter. Heavy 
pruning should not be done at any time. If 
severe pruning is needed, do not do it all at 
once. Do some this year and some next. Let 
the work be gradual. But it is the every-day 
pruning that we recommend—and the thumb 
and finger should do the most of it. Throw 
the sap into the properchannels, and not let it 
form branches to be cut off and burned. We 
prefer gradual summer pruning to winter prun- 


ing. 





CHERRIES. 

There has been a great deal of talk to the 
effect that the sweet cherries cannot be cultiva- 
ted in this climate, and we do not know that 
our record is sound upon this question. We 
rather think that our voice and vote would be 
found recorded against them. We know that 
our opiniors have been against them, and that 
in fruit gatherings we are very plain and point- 
ed in speech, and we presume we have had 
our say against them, If not, it has been for 
the lack of opportunity. 

Early in June we visited our friend Henry T. 
Mudd, Esq., President of the Missouri State 
Horticultural Society. He resides at Kirkwood, 
and has a delightful place there. He has a 
number of acres devoted to fruit culture, and 
bestows much care and skill in the cultivation 
ofhis fruits. He invited us last year to visit 
him incherry time—but we neglected to do so. 


This year, however, we visited him at'the gold- 
en moment—and such sights we never saw be- 
fore in the way of cherries. His trees were 
loaded with fruit almost as sweet as honey.— 
There were the Gov. Wood, the Elton, the Yel- 
low Spanish, the’ Black Tartarian, and many 
other varieties, and the trees all laden to their 
fullest capacity. The trees, too, "were all re- 
markably healthy. He protects their bodies 
on the south and west sides by nailing two 
pieces of plank’ together, and “standing them up 
against the tree on those sides. This protects 
the bodies from the”sun, particularly in early 
spring when the sap is excited into action in 
the day time, and sometimes is frozen at night, 
rupturing the ‘sap vessels and preparing the 
tree for early decay. 

Another cause of his success is, the trees are 
planted not more than ‘sixteen feet apart, and 
thus, in a measure, protect one another. But 
the most important feature in his system of 
culture is to give the ground in which they are 
planted no cultivation atall. For the first two 
or three years the soil is stirred till the roots 
get established, then} the’ ground is seeded to 
grass and kept in grass. <A short time before 
our visit there had been a shower succeeded by 
very hot sunshine, which "caused the cherries 
to rot very badly—but, from what we saw, we 
think if the sweet cherries are treated as Mr. 


Mudd treats them, they can be profitably grown. 
a ee = 


Col. Bainbridge’s Fruit Farm. 

One of the largest fruit growers in Missouri, 
is Col. Bainbridge, of DeSoto. He was former- 
ly a large fruit grower in Southern Illinois, but 
sold his farm there for $10,000, and removed 
to Missouri. He had two or three other fruit 
farms in Southern Illinois, which he also sold, 
so as to make Missouri his permanent home 
and have all his interests here. 

He selected a very elevated piece of land 
about one mile south of DeSoto. It is a broad 
and very extensive ridge, running east and 
west, and giving northern, southern and east- 
ern slopes—just such as fruit growers desire. 

Col. B. has a model apple orchard of over 
4,000 trees, which are now six years planted, 
and are bearing considerable fruit. He has 
already sent to market this season quite a lot 
of Keswick Codlin apples. His Early Harvest 
and Red Astrachan will soon be ready to pick. 
He has kept the orchard under constant culti- 
vation, which accounts for the fine growth of 
his trees. He has suffered considerably by the 
depredations of the borer—but says he has 
found an effectual remedy for both the apple 
and peach borer, which is, to make a thick 
whitewash and apply to the body of his trees 
in June. He says a thick coat of this will 
keep off the miller, and is, besides, an excel- 
lent fertilizer. 

Col. B. has, likewise, some 4,000 peach trees 
in bearing. The frost killed enough buds to 
properly thin out the fruit, and he thinks the 
crop will be as large as is desirable, and that 
the fruit will be very superior. His Early and 
late Crawfords suffered most by the effects of 
the frost, and he will have but little fruit of 








these varieties, 
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The Col. is bestowing considerable attention 
on grape cultnre. His Norton Virginia vines 
are loaded with fruit, and are models in the 
way of bearing vines, pruned in the fan shape 
style. 


very heavily, aud tue vines and fruit are very | 


healthy. 

We were much pleased with this gentleman's 
grounds, and were treated with great polite- 
ness by himself and family. 

DRYING APPLES. 

Dried apples are used as a necessity in the 
place of green apples. They are not to be com- 
pared, of course, with the fresh, juicy fruit. 
This is in consequence of an error on the part 
of those who dry them. Almost any apples 
are taken todry. Would aman take such to 
eat—to use for cooking? We don’t eat bad 
apples only when we get them in the dried 
state. Not only that, we get them in a bad 
state, partly rotten, sticking together, often fly- 
specked. It is a habit more than anything 
else that gives us such apples; we are also 
somewhat careless; and considerably ignorant 
We are not aware, tor instance, or do not 
realize it, that an apple dried is still much the 
same that it was before it was dried, excepting 
the juice. Thusa sour apple will be sour when 
dried, fully as sour as in its green state. If 
hard and immature, those qualities will be 
measurably retained. If your apple is sweet, 
you get it sweet, dried. If it hasa good flavor 
when green, that flavor will be retained when 
dried. If the frnit is mellow when dried, it 
will retain its mellowness. The best dried ap- 
ples, perhaps, that are used, are the sopus 
Spitzenbergs—not when made up as soon as 
picked; but when in a mellow state, as they 
will bein February or March, or earlier if the 
season is warm. Made then, when a fly has 
no access to them, and properly dried, there is 
nothing finer save the perfection of the green 
fruit itself. Thus, winter-drying of fruit is 
better than when made earlier. The dried 
fruit then is clean, bright and mellow, and not 
harsh and sour—not tasting of rotten apples or 
mould, unless carelessly managed, dried too 
slow, and permitted to get damp during the 
process (as is the case somewhat nights in the 
absence of fire), or after: for fruit when dry 
must be kept dry. 

Treated thus, dried fruit is but little below 
fresh fruit. Try it 

Dried apples may be made of an excellent 
flavor in the following manner: After stew- 
ing them, or cooking them down to a soft 
mass, add (a few minutes before taking them 
up) a lemon or two, sliced thin, and stir well 
into the mass. Some persons who were unac- 
quainted with this method, took them for some 
very superior fruit. It makes a nice sauce for 
the supper or breakfast table. 








LaBe.tiinc Trees.—Hon. M. P. Wilder, at a 
recent meeting of the Society of Arts, at Boston, 
stated a discovery accidentally made by him, in 
regard toa new mode of labeling trees. He 
had been in the habit of using an indellible ink 
on zinc labels, but being without it on a certain 
occasion, he used a Jead pencil. This could at 
first be rubbed off the zinc, but if allowed to 
remain it grew more and more distinct with 
time, and ame so well imprinted as to be in- 
¢apable of removal by rubbing. 


His Concord vineyard is also bearing: 
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Collecting and Preserving Specimens of Flants for the Herbarium. 


BY A. FEN 


DLER, ESQ. 








In collecting plants for 
the Herbarium, we need in 
the first place, a certain 
quantity of unsized, pretty 
stout, yet soft paper, of a 
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spongy texture—either fil- 
tering 
10x14 
Teams 


or blotting paper— 


inches; one or two 


Next, we want a kind of 


portfolio, as shown in the 
diagram, which gives an 
inside view. It consists of 
two strong pasteboard cov- 


ers, A A, connected at the 


—-—— 


of which will do. | A 
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BACK by a strip of morocco 
leather or cloth, about two | 

















inches wide, the four cor- 
ners of the covers tu be tip- 
ped with the same material; the parts in the 
covers marked s are small slits, through which 
a strong tape or leather string is run, to tie 
the portfolio ina proper manner. 

Furnished with a garden trowel, a pocket 
knife, a magnifying glass of moderate power, 
and a portfolio filled with a quire or two of pa- 
per divided into folds of three sheets each—we 
are now ready and prepared for a botanical ex- 
cursion. 

The main object in collecting is:—To secure 
such parts of the plant as are indispensable for 
the identification of its genus and species. 
These parts are the leaf, flower and seed-vessel 
(fruit.) Hence, a complete specimen, if cut 
from a tree or shrub, consists in a small shoot 
or branchlet, about the size of the portfolio pa- 
per, and possessing the above requisites. Her- 
baceous plants may be dug or pulled up by 
their roots and the whole plant employed, if 
not too unwieldy. If longer than the paper 
and not too bulky, it may be doubled back on 
itself; and if very narrow, as in the case of tall 
reeds, may be thus folded up three or four 
times. Under no circumstances let the plant 
project beyond the edges of the paper. The 
lower leaves of aherbaceous plant, being some- 
times very different in shape from the upper 
ones, ought to go with the plant. Fruits and 
seed vessels, when too bulky, ought to be put 
up and preserved separately. Ifa specimen at 
the time of collecting has only flowers, with- 
out either leaves or fruit—we have to complete 
it afterwards by adding leaf and fruit speci- 
mens of the same species. And, vice versa, we 
have to make a fruit specimen complete by ad- 
ding to it a flowering specimen. in herbace 
ous plants, it is desirable to exhibit also a part 
of the root, whether annual or perennial; if 
such roots are too thick, trim and pare them 
off toa thin slice. 

After cutting off, or digging up a specimen, 
put it without delay, in all its freshness, and 
before it has time to wilt, between the sheets 
of the portfolio paper, each separate to itself. 
Tt will, however, de no harm to put three, four 
or more plants together, provided there are no 
loose parts liable to be mixed up, I have some 


Inside view of Portfoho. 
| times packed, without injury, 5, 10 and even 15, 
middle sized specimens, between two sheets of 
| paige s but they ought not to be left more than 
twelve hours in this condition. 

Having returned home with a portfolio well 
filled with plants, and previously divided the 
ream of blotting paper into small folds of three 
sheets each, termed dryers, lay two of the folds, 
one above another, upon a table; upon these 
an open single sheet of the same paper into 
which the plant specimen is put; and if the 
latter is pretty fresh, nothing else but a little 
adjusting of the flowers and leaves is necessary. 
Have small slips of writing paper on hand, on 
which to write the date, locality and color of 
the flower—as the latter, if not managed skill- 
full, is apt to fade in some species. As soon 
as the writing is done and added to the speci- 
men, the sheet should be closed, and two folds 
of the blotting paper laid uponit. Then put cn 
a single sheet containing another specimen, 
followed by two more folds, and so on until all 
the collected plants are taken care of. 

According to the number of plants, we will 
have a larger or smaller pile, which may be 
put upon the floor near the wall of a room. On 
the top of this pile lay a piece of board of the 
same size with the paper, and on this board 
place one or mere heavy weights or stones, 
amounting in all to about twenty or thirty tbs. 
Next morning remove the weights and board, 
and exchange the damp folds of the pile for 
dry ones slightly warmed upon a stove without 
scorching them. The scorching may be pre 
vented by spreading the paper over a few iron 
bars or some telegraph wire put across the top 
of the stove. The exchanging of the folds of 
the pile must be done without opening the 
sheets containing the plants, and can be done 
very expeditiously. Afterthe plants have thus 
received the first change of paper, the pile need 
not be changed more than once in twenty-four 
hours. 

Some plants, as for instance grasses, ferns, 
&c., will be found perfectly dry in three or four 
days, others require from six to eight days, 
and some succulent ones even a couple of weeks. 

Having received four changes of dry paper, 
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the sheets containing the plants may now be 
opened, and examined whether they are dry 


enough for removal or not. If, in taking hold | 


no matter of whac ration they may be; for 
these names, like a genuine medium of circu- 
as of full 


lation, are acknowledged value 


at the lower end of the plant, you can lift the! threughout the civilized world. 


whole specimen horizontally off the paper 
without its showing any flexibility in stalk, 


flower or leaf; or when a light pressure from | 


the finger nail leaves no impression upon any 


part of the plant: you may remove it from the; 


pileand fasten it afterwards, at your leisure, to 
a half sheet of stiff white paper with narrow 
litle strips of paper laid and glued across 
the stalk and branchlets. Or they may be left 
lying loose on the sheet without any fastening; 
but in this case they have to be more careful- 
ly handled in moving about. 

Succulent plants, such as Orchids, Aroids, 
&e., ought to be steeped for a minute in boiling 
water, previousto bringing them into the pile. 

The secret of success in preserving the deep- 
green color of the leaves and the bright, natu- 
ral color of the petals and other parts of the 
flower, consists in carefully drying the plants 
in as short a period as possible. Tiis can be 
done, as already indicated, by thoroughly dry- 
ing over astove the folds of paper (dryers) that 
go between the plants, and putting them, warm 
as they are, on the latter at least once in twen- 
ty-four hours. The degree of heat necessary 
to success, will soon be found out by experi- 
ence. 

Plants, once properly dried, must afterwards 
be kept in a dry place, on their sheets, witha 
label stuck to one of the lower corners of the 
latter, containing the date of collecting, local- 
ity where found, and the botanical as well as 
the popular name, besides any remarks you 
may deem proper to make in regard to the use, 
habit, &c., of the plant. Thus, the specimens 
are ready for distribution under their respect- 
ive orders and genera in separate fascicles. 

But to put the plant’s name on the label— 
ah, there isthe rub! This, I must admit, pre- 
sents unusual difficulties to the beginner, and 
cannot be well overcome without a little aid 
from some friend or teacher able to name them 
correctly for you—at least with regard to the 
first fifty or eighty species. Meanwhile you 
can, by the study of good botanical books, by 
comparison of the named plants with their de- 
scriptions in these books, and by the analytical 
key contained in them, gain sufficient know- 
ledge to qualify yourself for the task of identi- 
fying the genus and species without any furth- 
er assistance. 

To the American student, the two very best 
works for this purpose are, unquestionably, Dr. 
Asa Gray’s ‘First Lessons in Botany,” and his 
“Manual of the Botany of the Northern United 
States” (edition of 1867). ‘To understand the 
meaning of all the botanical terms employed 
in the description of the different species, the 
“Lessons in Botany” ought to be studied first, 
as this book is expressly prepared for the begin- 
her’s use. 

Don’t get discouraged at the sight of so 
many hard looking names—learn a few ata 
time. By knowing the botanical name of a 
plant, we are able to recognize the latter at 


| produced the finest specimens 





once when spoken or written of by botanists, 





Alton Horticultural Society. 
ABSTKACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 

The regular monthly meeting was held this day, 
June the Gib, 1867, at the residence of L. W. Lyon iu 
Madison county. 

Mr. W. CU, Flagg, chairman of the committee on or- 
chards, presented the following report: 

Ibat cuey find on the farm of Dr. E. S. Hall, a 
great variety of orchard fruits, comprising 1,500 
peach trees, 50 necturine, 200 plum, 100 cherry, 
200 pear and 450 apple, besides uw few apricot 
aud quines. Most of these were planted ov newly 
cleared land, iv the spring of 1859, or eight years 
siuce. Special attention was giveu to plauting, the 
holes being dug very deep and wide. The resuit was 
unusual vigor, beauty, productiveness, and exemption 
irom diseases, especially in the stune fruits. Lhe 
peach trees in 1863 were the finest we ever saw, and 
of fruit. The cold 
weather of January 1, 1864, however, injured them 


greatly, and owing, your committee think, to a lack of 


thoruugh cultivation, and moderat  sbortening in, 
during the following summer, they did not speedily 
recover. 

With this exception, the cultivation of all orchard 
fruits appears to have been thorough and sufficient. 

In pruuing, your committee believe Dr. Hull has 
trimmed up his apple trees too much in the first set- 
ting, inducing disease in ths exposed and unshaded 
trunk. His method of pruning the peach, in such 
manner as to obviate the necessity of shortening in, 
to thin the frait, encourage the growth of young wood, 
and avoid the commonerror of cutting out the leader, 
your committee think worthy of careful study and 
general imitation. It may be questionable, perbaps, 
whether Dr. Hull bas not carried the practice to far ; 
but of the truth of his theory there can be but little 
doubt. 

In this connection the thinning of fruit spurs on 
the cherry trees is also of interest and value. It is 
claimed by Dr. Hull and others, that blooming is one 
of the exhausting functious of fruit trees, and that 
by thinning the spurs previous to the time of bloom- 
ing, we both thin the fruit and avoid exhaustion. 
Others state that the process of seed-formation is the 
one most injurious to the tree. This raises the ques- 
tion, How exhausting, absolutely and comparatively, 
are the functions of bud-furmation, blooming and 
fruiting to the tree? a question to which there has not 
been given, your committee, believe, a quite satisfac- 
tory answer. 

Dr. Hull’s root pruning of the pear, as a preven- 
tive of blight and inducement to early fruitfulness, is 
still successful, and is worthy of trial by all our mem- 
bers. Nothing seen by your committee this year, 
compares favorably with the show of pears in this or- 
chard. 

Mr. D. Stewart, chairman of the vineyard commit- 
tee, presented the following report: 

ON SUMMER PRUNING OF THE GRAPE VINE. 

Ist. That we should prune in such away as to avoid 
that evil, the over production of fruit. 

2d. That we should prune so as to provide for the 
largest development of the foliage and for the renew- 
al of the leaves upon the fruit-bearing branches. 

3d. That we should so direct the growth of the vine, 
as to insure the production of vigorous, healthy canes 
to bear the next year’s crop. 

The first operation of summer pruning is therefore 
a process of thinning the fruitand number of shoots. 
The latter process consists in what is called rubbing 
out or breaking out; it should be performed early 
in the period of growth, so soon asthe young shoots 
have developed themselves sufficiently to show their 
last bunch of fruit and one or two leaves, which will 
be when the largest have grown eight or ten inches 
long. The vine dresser then removes the weaker of 
these by rubbing them off with his thumb. When 
there are two shoots, or twin shoots as sometimes 
called, he should take away the weaker. Where the 
joints of the old wood ate short like the Delaware, if 
the buds all break, the branches will be too close. In 
this case alternate shoots must be removed. This 
pinching is a very simple matter. Itis done with the 
thumb nail and fore-finger, pinching the shoot off 
two or three leaves beyond the outer cluster of grape 
buds. Atthe base or axil of these leaves the new 
buds will become very prominent, and will soon burst 
and produce laterals. These are again pinched at 
one leaf, we thus have a crop of new leaves at a sea- 
son when it may be very desirable to the health of the 
plant thata supply of foliage should be on hand, for 
the older leaves are often injured by insects or by ac- 


res and their renewal in this manner will be very 
| necessary. 


Pinching off the euds of sume of the 
| shoots that grow so lung as to be in the way of culti- 
| vating and thinning out, if there are any so thick as 
to bave the foliage turn yellow, is all that I dv after 
trimming the laterals. I trim the fruit at the time of 
pinching and breaking out. I pinch out pear one- 
third of the fruit blussoms. The cane that is intend- 
ed for the next year’s fruiting should not be pinched 
or broken off. They should be carried to the upper 
wire, and allowed to rua, or from the top of one stake 
to the other. 

This treatment is very different from the practice of 
many of the European vine dressers, who attempt to 
manage the Americafi vine. They break the ends of 
the shoots severely, alter they have made a considera- 
ble growth; they often do it after the seed is bard. 
Av idea appears to exist that working in a vineyard 
while in bivom is an injury to the vines. They dress 
no vines in that delightfully fragrant period, when it 
is a joy to bein the vineyard. They tear out the , 
laterals that may appear, and thus when providant 
arrangements are made for the renewing of the foli- 
age, they deprive the vine and its fruit of these valu- 
able resources, and itis no wonder that with all their 
effurts Lo expose their fruit to the burning rays of the 
run, they often failin the desired result of well ripen- 
ed fruit. 

We must remember the necessity of keeping the 
new growth, which goes to furm the canes for the next 
year’s fruiting, form low down on the stock, and not 
at the ends or higber parts of the vines. 

The practice of pinching early was commended, 
but the leaving of one, two or more leaves beyond the 
last bunch of fruit was condemned ; this society had 
tuken firm ground (contrary to general custom) on 
this subject. The object of pinching back was to 
foster the formation of the fruit and the perfect 
development of the leaves. Pinch back to the 
last bunch, the leaves will attain a large size and 
substance, the sub-laterals will soon start, which 
should be pinched back to one leaf; this course pur- 
sued through the season of growth, furnishes a con- 
stant renewal of vigorous, healthy leaves, which tend 
to produce large crups of fine fruit. 

Ubjection was also taken to the practice laid down 
by the writer, of not stopping the growth of the canes 
intended for fruiting the next year. This rule may 
be and undoubtedly is good, when applied to varieties 
that are fruited direct from such canes, but when, as 
in many cases, the fruiting from laterals was prac- 
ticed, the stopping of the leader during the period of 
its growth, tended to strengthen the growth of the 
laterals, and thus placed in the hands of the grower 
the material which he needed for success. 

M. J. Huggins, chairman committee on Entomology, 
presented a report: 

Mr. President: Your Committee on Entomology re- 
port the receipt from J. Huggins of the nearly full- 
grown canker worm, aud would call the attention of 
fruit-growers, and especially those engaged in grow- 
ing the apple, to the importance of guarding against 
the introduction and spread of this insect in their or- 
chards; as where they become established through 
neglect their ravages are very great. The female in- 
sect being wingless, the canker-worm is naturally con- 
fined to a limited spaee. 

And while their spread may be slow, yet they are 
surely marching on among the young orchards of the 
West, and if the fruit-grower would not have before 
him the melancholy sight of the foliage of his- apple 
trees reduced to withered and lifeless shreds, and 
looking as if they had been scorched with fire, and 
his fruit prospects thereby blighted, he must be on 
his guard against the introduction to, and spread of 
this insect in his orchards: 

Having, in April, called your attention to the can- 
ker-worm in the egg-state, and also the perfect insect, 
male and female, and also in May, the canker-worm 
just hatched, and now the nearly full grown worm, we 
will not bore you any more at present, on the canker- 
worm question, but let them bore into the ground, 
there to remain in the proper state, until the warm 
days of the next season shall call them forth to defo- 
liate our fruit trees. 

Also, some twigs from the apple tree which had been 
cut «ff by a borer ; also some beetles, resembling in color 
and form the May beetle, but only about one-third of an 
inch long, found very numerous (in some instances as 
many as forty) in the ground at the base of the young 
shvots of the grape vine, which they destroy. They 
are very destructive, but easily caught. 

Mr. W. E. Smith, chairman of committee on Orni- 
thology, presented the tollowing report : 

Your committee on Ornithology have to report a 
large increase of all kinds of birds this season, and 
on all hands there is a growing disposition to protect 
with the greatest care all whose cheering notes enliven 
the lifelong days of hard labor. It is much to be re= 
gretted, however, that the greatest pest of all, the 
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cherry-bird, is reported as much more numerous than 
ever known before, sonumerous in fact that they are 
not to be driven away by any amountof ammunition, 
while the cat-bird caws away even before the gun. 
We learn that quails are frequenting strawberry patch- 
es, but all members concur in sparing them. 

We are glad to hear from several engaged in the 
culture of strawberries that the cat-birds have been 
useful in destroying quantities of cut worms. 

The committee specially ask attention to the brown 
thrasher, which is spoken of as very destructive to the 
raspberriss. The scarlet tanager, the most brilliant 
of all our birds, is reported as fast becoming common 
in certain neighborhoods, and it is to be hoped that 
these beautiful birds may be fostered by all, as they 
are known to be immense feeders on our insect ene- 
nies. 

Several new varieties have been seen this season; 
one in particular, very destructive on the grapes, 
and to a limited extent feeding on the cherry. Your 
committee will ke obliged to any one who will take 
the trouble to send specimens to the address of the 
chairman, in order that the proper names may be 
learned and all the habits ascertained by a reference 
to authorities. 

The Indigo bird is recommended 
value in destroying the beetle. 

Your committee find great difference of opinion on 
the bird subject, and equally diversified practice— 
some building houses for all the birds which can be 
induced to visit their places, while others build houses 
to kill their birds from. Onno point is more inform- 
ation needed and few subjects are mere important to 
the continued success of fruit raising. 

Your committee, intent on learning facts on these 
topies, invite the consideration of all members, prom- 
ising to return each month reports which sball em- 
hody to the greatest extent in our power the observa- 
tion and experience of the Society. 

Dr. Hull having, in connection with Mr. Flagg, re- 
cently visited that portion of the State known as 
Egypt, was called up¢ = to give some account of what 
Be saw there. From what he stated was gathered the 
vllowing: The difference in the time of ripening as 
h etween this locality and Egypt was two weeks in 
favor of the latter. The Bug-Catcher on wheels was 
generally in use. Of peaches the Early and Late 
Crawford’s were generally killed. 

All varieties of fruit trees were cnormously pro- 
ductive, so far as they had been tried. 

His estimate of the peach crop grown below Cen- 
tralia, was 500,000 bushels, and that should it ripen 
up favorably, it would take a train of forty cars a 
day to carry away the erop. 

They have the rot badly, and it was on the increase; 
should it continue the result would be disastrous. 
He attributed it in a great part to faulty cultivation; 
trees were headed too low and the growth of weeds 
was suffered to choke out all circulation of air near 
the surface. 

All kinds of orcharding was carried on to an extent 
that bid fair to overstock the whole West with fruit. 
They passed from orchard to orchard—two to twenty 
thousand trees were common; one man had planted 
15,000 pears the past spring, and would plant 30,000 
more this fall. Every variety which gave promise 
of pay was taken up on the same grand scale.— 
Strawberries had paid enormously ; 250 bushels to 
the acre, netting $5.75 per bushel. This was not 
an exceptional case. 

Mr. Flagg endeavored to obtain from fruit growers 
their opinions of the cause of the rot among peaches, 
but no general view prevailed, it being attributed to 
as many different causes as there were growers.— 
Smooth peaches were the worst affected; Tale’s 
Early particularly so, while Troth’s Early was nearly 
exempt. 

Mr. M’Pike from the Wine Commitice reported : 

One specimen from J. M. Jordan, of St. Louis, be- 
ing afair article; 2d quality Concord. 

a 


[Reported for Colman’s Rural World.] 
FRUIT ITEMS. 
Sr. Lours, Mo., Jury 10rn. 

Peaches—The tirst of the season that we have 
seen were received by Mr. V. Gerber, on Broad- 
way, a few days ago from Southern Ill, They 
were a small, white freestone, name unknown. 
He informed us that he had received five boxes 
from Alabama about two weeks ago, which he 
immediately consigned to parties in Leaven- 
worth City, Kan., who paid higher figures than 
St. Louisans were willing: for the same reason 
Chicago has had considerable on her market 
for more than a week. 


is particularly of 











Raspberries—The Red varieties are scarce and 
in demand, bringing $1.50 per gallon; while 
the Doolitttle Black Cap, with which the mar- 
ket is abundantly supplied, sells at 50 cents per 
gallon. 

Blackberries—25 cents per quart. 

Gooseberries—$2.25 per bushel. 

Cherrics—Common Red, $2.75 per bushel. 

Tomatoes—Scarce, selling at $2.50 per peck. 

Green Apples—$4 per barrel. 

Potatocs (new)—$2 per bushel. 





Onions—Same. 


Green Cor n—10 cents per doz. 





EBITOR'S S14 BLL. 


CELEBRATION AT DE SOTO. 

The Fourth of July was celebrated at DeSoto 
on a grand scale. Preparations had been made 
for a large crowd, and the managers were not 
disappointed, for the people came pouring into 
town even before sunrise. They came on foot, 
on horseback, in wagons, and finally on im- 
mense trains of cars from all along the line of 
the I.M.R.R., from Ironton on the South and 
St. Louis on the North. But ample prepara- 
tions had been made to supply the wants of the 
inner man. Several fat beeves and numerous 
sheep and hogs had been killed and roasted for 
theoccasion. Some of the managers had even 
had the audacity to go into our own flock of 
sheep and select a couple of the best for the 
oceasion, saying that we would make no com- 
plaint, as we were a clever fellow. They made 
us partake of some of the mutton for the pur- 
pose of sealing our lips we suppose—‘“‘for the 
partaker is as bad,” &e. 

The celebration was held not only in honor of 
the Anniversary of American Independence, 
but also to aid the Jefferson County Agricultu- 
ral Society. This Society has purchased the 
grounds and enclosed them with a high plank 
fence ; erected several ample halls or buildings, 
for the exhibition of articles needing shelter; 
also stalls for stock, &c.; and have made a quar- 
ter mile track. These have cost a good deal of 
money, and the celebration was held partially 
tor the purpose of raising the means to extin- 
guish this debt. 

Under the lead of Capt. Fox with his Fantas- 
tic Rangers and with music from the Carondelet 
brass band, the crowd marched out to the Fair 
Grounds—where an oration was delivered by 
the Editor of this Journal, after which, all kinds 
of food suffered amazingly. 

There was then an interesting display of 
horsemanship by the young ladies for a beauti- 
ful silver cup, which was finally awarded to 
Miss Jennie Taylor, a young lady of much 
beauty, and who rode a very fleet horse with 
great grace and skill. The boys next competed 
for the Premium offered to the best boy rider, 
which was awarded to Tommy Smith, a very 
excellent rider. There was then a grand bur- 
lesque Tournament by the DeSoto Knights. 

We did not remain to see all the fun, as the 





clouds had several spells of weeping, which 
dampened the ardor of many, particularly the 
female portion of the crowd. But the most of 
them retained their ground like true heroines, 
and staid till the celebration was over. 

The managers of the celebration were untir- 
ing in their efforts to please all, and deserve 
much praise for the excellent manner in which 
it was conducted. There was nothing to mar 
the pleasure of the occasion but the rain—for 
which of course the managers were not respon- 
sible. 

We hepe the Agricultural Society derived a 
The Fair will be held on the 
25th, 26thand 27th of September, and the farm- 
ers of Jeflerson, Washington, St. Genevieve and 
St. Francois counties, are deeply interested, or 
should be, in its success. 

DeSoto is easily accessible to them all, and 
we hope visitors and exhibitors will be out in 
large force from each of said counties. 


a —_—--——- 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


GeEYELIN’s Pouttry Breeprne: Edited by C. 
L. Flint. St. Louis Book and News Co., 207 
North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 


large revenue, 


This is an American Edition of Poultry 
Breeding in acommercial point of view. It is 
interesting, because there is much that is new, 
bold, and striking. His ideas on moulting, 
killing, vermin nursery, cramming, preserving 
vermin trap, and hatching chickens 
by turkeys—are all of much value. Every 
poultry raiser will be pleased with it. 


eggs, 


CHEMIsTRY OF THE Farm anp Sea: By J. R. 
Nichols, M. D., Editor of Boston Journal of 
Chemistry. St. Louis Book and News Co., 207 
North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 

This is a most pleasingly written and in- 
structive little volume. There is less of dry 
technicality and more of genuine poetry, than 
in any other work we have met with on the 
subject. 

“Farmers,” says the writer, “are men nurses, 
laboring among their plant children; pulveriz- 
ing and moistening their food, just as the fe- 
male nurse within the precinets of the children’s 
nursery is busily employed in preparing and ren- 
dering easily digestible that which the appetite 


| of her little troop so urgently demands.” 


There is more prominence given to the action 
of “vital” force than is usually found in such 
works, and so much the more of correctness. 

The chemistry of the sea, milk, dwelling, 
corn, &c., can all be read with much benefit. 


Tue Heravp or HeattH ror Juty—Besides 
its usual attractions, has a most elaborate ar- 
ticle on “The Deaf and Dumb,” referring par- 
ticularly to the causes which produce this con- 
dition, and how they may be avoided; also 
what has been done and can be done to educate 
and ameliorate their condition. It will be 
found interesting and instructive to all classes 
ofreaders. The article was written by Dr. Har- 
vey P. Peet, Principal of the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, Washington Heights, New York.— 
Few persons have had equal opportunities for 
observation. This monthly will be ‘sent for $2 
a year: 20 cents anumber. Address, Miller, 
Wood & Co,, 15 Laight St., New York, 
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Missouri Statistics: First Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Statistics, 1866. 

Through the kindness of the Commissioner 
we are in receipt of this work. It forms a vol- 
ume of nearly 300 pages done up in miserable 
paper covers—a disgrace to the State and an in- 
sult to the compiler. 

The volume exhibits the necessity of a full 
corps Of intelligent observers, supplied with the 
necessary instruments for scientific observation; 
and for an extension of legislation, so as to 
force the necessary returns to be made. From 
the want of this, the Commissioner has to give 
us almost everything but facts. 

The Introduction furnishes many important 
hints, suggestions and explanations. 

In the matter of Climatology, we have had 
to depend almost exclusively upon the unre- 
warded and invaluable services of Drs. Engel- 
man and Wislizenus. 

Words cannot sufficiently express our admi- 
ration of the care, labor, ingenuity and untiring 
industry displayed in the researches of these 
noble votaries of science ; but we rejoice to see 
in this Report that a host is rising up to follow 
in their footsteps. 

The ‘‘Physical Geography of Missouri,” is an 
interesting paper, but is already published in 
the Report of the State Board, and cannot in 
any sense be considered statistical. 

The “Census” shows how deficient the State 
and General Governments have been in the de- 
partment of “social” facts. 

The State and City Schools, the Institutions 
for the Blind, Deaf and Insane, illustrate the 
power of “figures.” 

In regard to our Railroads, we have pleasant 
reading and history; but, except in the case of 
the North Missouri, xo Statistics. 

The River Distances are valuable for refer- 
ence, but have too much of the common hand 
book in them. 

In the General Agricultural Statistics, the 
lamentable deficiency in the practical opera- 
tion ofthe Law is painfully apparent. Only 19 
out of 114 counties being represented. We 
hope to see all this corrected in the next issue. 

The volume shows a commendable determin- 
ation on the part of the Commissioner to give 
the Report all the interest and value it was 
capable of receiving from the paucity of materi- 
el supplied him—it was much like Pharoah of 
old requiring the brick without supplying the 
straw, and furnishes a guarantee for the ener- 
getic performance of the work were the mate- 
rial furnished. 

We could have wished that the Table of 
Statistics of St. Louis County (the only full sta- 
tistics furnished) had been thrown into page 
form instead of the large sheet it is. 

The work is valuable to the statesman, econ- 
omist, scientist, social philosopher, citizen and 
stranger ; and we reprobate the party responsi- 
ble for its paltry “getting up.” It is worthy of 
a place in every public and private library. 





Notice To CorRESPONDENT.—-W. W. G., Hol- 
den. Suggestions will be attended to in an 
early issue. 


-~->ece 


Paris, (Mo.,) Farr.—We have received a 
copy of the By-Laws, Rules and Regulations 
of the North-East Mo. Agricultural Society, 
with the Schedule of Premiums to be awarded 
at the Seventh Annual Fair, to be held at Paris, 
Mo., commencing on Monday, Sept. 9th, 1867, 
and continuing five days. 





Sawyer’s Seepiinc Arpie.—A few months 
ago we gave a description of this apple in the 
columns of our journal. With the following 
note we received a sample, which is sound and 
well preserved. We have no doubt the Saw- 
yer’s Seedling is a valuable acquisition to our 
list of winter apples. 

N. J. Cotman, Esq.—I send you, this day, 
the smallest specimen of Sawyer’s Seedling Ap- 
ple I could find, in order that you may see— 


1. That they will keep (and they have been} __ 


kept in the cellar in the usual way without any 
extra care) until July, as I informede you last 
April. 2. To show what I thought was a good 
quality in this apple—i.e., the smallest are just 
as perfect and fair, to look at, as the largest— 


none of the scabby kinds of apples, a few of 


which will ruin the sale of a choice lot. 
Hillsboro, Iil., July 5th. Amos SawYEr. 


a poor iin 

“Supscriber,”’ Little Rock, Ark.—Your idea 
in regard to starting sweet potato plants in a 
hot-house and planting out whenever frost is 
past, is the common one. The difference in 
time in getting them into market, is the differ- 
ence in latitude, and will pay, but perhaps not 
very high rates. Is the transportation from 
Little Rock to be depended on for regularity ? 
There is risk in perishable articles. You name 
the Tomato:—it is good for the same purpose; 
so is Asparagus, and Cucumbers—all are valu- 
able by getting a month into market before the 
crop. If latitude will do it, try. If you depend 
on the hot-house alone, there is great risk. <A 
gentleman tried to raise Strawberries under 
glass this last season, and raised them at $6 a 
quart, and gave it up. This is paying for an 
experiment. 


+oo- — 

NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
pas>We call especial attention to the follow- 

ing new Advertisements in the present issue :— 

Chas. P. Nettleton, Birmingham, Conn., ad- 
vertises pure bred Fowls for sale. 

Blymyer, Norton & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
offer to send free to all applicants, their Eighth 
Annual Sorgo Hand Book. 

Geo. A. Dietz, Chambersburg, Pa., offers 16 
varieties of Winter Seed Wheat for 1867. 

Koenig & Co., dealers in Agricultural Imple- 
ments, Garden and Field Seeds, St. Louis, ad- 
vertise a great variety of machines, for which 
they have the sole agency. 


<> 


BOUND VOLUMES FOR 1866. 
Bound Volumes of the Rural World for 1866 
for sale at this office. Price, $3. 


—_-——__+ + ee -——_ —--= 
CALL FOR THE BEST. 

When you purchase an article that is cheap, 
of which but a little is used, always call for 
the best, for the difference in cost between that 
and an inferior article will be insignificart.— 
Call for D. B. De Land & Co.’s Best Chemical 
Saleratus, and having once procured it, you will 
call for no other. The grocers all have it or 
should. Use it instead of Soda. 


a Oe 


Whiskers-—?* LamonTES CORROLIA will 


force Whiskers on the smoothest 
face, or Hair on Bald Heads. Never known to fail. 
Sample sent for10 cents. Address, REEVES & CO., 
jyl5-ly 78 Nassau Street, New York. 











[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Are Marriages Made in Heaven? 


Anthony Trollope says, some man comes in 


a girl’s way, andshe gets to be fond of him, just 
because he comes in her way. 

And 
made; that is, matches in the country, where 
people are not so wary as they are in the cities, 
and where they have a more intimate contact 
with society. 

In Paris, people marry not for love, but 
money, position, &c. Life there is thoroughly 
understood, and society made a trade. The 
mystery, therefore, which envelopes the girl of 
the country, is there all understood. Distance 
lends no enchantment: the secret is revealed. 
It is so in most civilized cities, and in old pop- 
ulous communities, 


in this way most of the matches are 


Among the uninitiated 
and unsuspecting, the thing is different; and 
here we find the many elopements and heart- 
breakings, that give rise to such expressions 
as that of Anthony Trollope, in his Chronicles 
of Barset. 

A girl will love. She will love all the more 
ifshe has never before been fully aroused to 
a sense of her passion by a superior man.— 
This, in a measure, becomes her first love. 
The sweetness and force of this feeling will car- 
ry her away; it is, in a word, a controlling ele- 
ment, blinding her to the consequences and 
She has no will; no rea- 
son; all is carried away, herself with it, by the 


subverting her will. 


new sensation, which is the sweetest of her life, 
and seems the element natural to her being, 
anlright. And did she not deem it such, it 
would be all the she is carried 
along; she has no will of her own; and if she 
had, she would do just as she does: the influence 
is irresistible, just as it was in the case of Tel- 
emachus—for boys are like girls in this respect 
Most of the differ- 
ence is, they are less absorbed; have more to 
divert their attention: they do not make pas- 
sion the one object of their life, as a woman, 
almost from necessity, does. 


same— for 


to a greater or less extent. 


And thus the world goes on; daily the thing 
is practiced, hourly, minutely, day and night. 
Life is one great sea, constantly agitated, con- 
stantly renewed: and, like the sea, full of wrecks. 

And shall we lay down rules for the preven- 
tion of this ?—as well lay rules for the orbs in 
their course. The thing goes on as drunken- 
ness does, as pride does, only the more stead- 
ily, thoroughly so. You can prevent, reform 
here; but you must do it, not by force—that 
has been tried, time out of mind—is tried daily 
—and will continue to be tried. 

The remedy is, proper instruction: this will 
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relieve, though not entirely remove. 
as high, commanding influence comes in con- 
tact with weakness, there will be an effect. 
This is as certain as that musicand poetry have 
their effect—and the passion is but the soul of 
which the music and the poetry are the ex- 
pression—and woman is not notoriously strong 
to resist. She will ever love her lover and her 
offspring. For this nature made her, in part 
—the principal part—and she must have strong 
decision, and a thorough laying bare of all 
the seduction, and the machination by which 
itis brought about, through education, that is, 
experience: she must be in society, come in 
contact with its varied influence (not left alone, 
unprotected,) and must observe and know for 
herself. She will have many a heart-pang, 
many a struggle, ifshe has charms, even ordin- 
ary. But if she has will and judgment, she 
stands a chance to escape. 

But without this experience, she is sure to fall 
—as the Greek boy in his father’s ship would 
have fallen, had not his father, the great Ulys- 
es, prevented him. 

This tatality, then, may be overcome—is over- 
come; and reckless marriages are prevented, 
which, otherwise might have been “made in 
heaven.” F.G. 


~~~ 








[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
FLOWERS. 

Of nature’s beauties, none contribute so much 
to the happiness of mankind in general as 
flowers. They are sweet comforters in the 
hour of affliction, reminders of the joys that 
have fled, yet bringing peace and hope again 
to the heart. 

Who, in sadness, can wander among these 
beautiful tokens of God’s love and kindness, 
and not experience a feeling of calmness steal 
over the heart, and, almost unconsciously, feel 
soothed and refreshed. 

Hard, indeed, must be the heart that does not 
yield to the gentle influence of flowers. They 


are angel visitants sent to soothe and comfort! 


the weary and sorrowing; and are the “spirit 
presence” of those we mourn as dead—gone 
from our earthly gaze to wander ’mid the 
sweet flowers of a heavenly home. Like the 
voices of departed loved ones, their mute, but 
eloquent language, speaks to our souls the hope 
and consolation their gentle tones imparted 
when they lingered here. 

Who does not feel a sad pleasure in decking 
the last bed of our dear, dreamless sleepers with 
flowers—the tokens of our unforgetful love—the 
solace and pleasure of their last hours on 
earth? With what emotions do we place ‘the 
last white rose on the breast” ofthe silent lov- 
ed one, so lately wont to return our smiles and 
caresses. The pleasure it gives to place morn- 
ing and evening fresh flowers on the simple 
monument in the “city of the dead”—flowers 
that had been the companions and pride of the 
slumberer resting there:—ah! none can tell but 
they in whose hearts the love of flowers dwells 
in jts powerful sweetness. 

How often dogs the distant wanderer think 
of the sweet flowers that adorned his home ;— 
and in hisdreams he is again gt home, breath- 
ing the sweet perfume exhaled by his favorite 


So long 





flowers, enjoying with rapturous delight their 
varied loveliness—and retreshing indeed is 
their fragrance to the weary traveler. 

The soft breezes that play among the flowers, 
kissing their leafy lips, are the whisperings of 
the angel guardians of our ever-changing life, 
soothing with their soft melody the anguish of 
our troubled hearts. Oh! loveliest of the bless- 
ings of our great Creator, may we ever strive to 
keep pure and lovely in heart as the gentle 
flowers He gives us. Neue. Holden, Mo. 








FORCE OF CHARACTER. 


Ingenious individuals who construct theodi- 
cies, and who are in love with the a priori form 
of reasoning, bave attempted to prove that every 
creature has a mission to perform ; yet notwith- 
standing all their efforts, students of natural 
history have been exceedingly puzzled as to the 
utility of the sloth, But, turning from brutes 
to man, the assertion that nothing lives in vain, 
seems still more apocryphal, asthe real difficulty 
is to find men that do live with some purpose in 
view, and having it, steadily persevere in its 
pursuits. 

Success in life, unless accidental, is to be at- 
tained only by unremitting toil, and a large ma- 
jority of men being constitutionally and hope- 
lessly lazy, the consequence is their lives are, 
practically speaking, failures, This is the re- 
sult, not of lack of brains, but solely trom the 
want of a settled purpose, a determined course 
of action. The force of character is wanting; 
and the ability to do one thing well, having no 
guide, dissipates itself in doing many things 
indifferently. The intellectual capital issquan- 
dered in small change, when, had it been accu- 
mulated, it would have yielded an ample in- 
come. 

It is for this reason, and for no other, that in 
every path in life, whether in the couting-room 
of the merchant, at the work-bench of the arti- 
zan, or amid the wrangles and dusts of courts, 
he who possesses the elements of stern decision 
of character and unconquerable energy, is 
morally sure of gaining some post of profit and 
honor, while he that has double the talents, but 
lacks that mental firmness which is to the in- 
tellect what sinews and muscles are to the body, 
remains in the same sphere of action, ever pur- 
suing the same tread-mill course, leaving no 
fixed mark on the age in which he lives, unless 
it be some accidental stroke, merely showing 
what he might have been, and rendering the 
more contemptible, by the contrast, the thing 
he is, until at length, after having abandoned 
a hundred schemes, any one of which, if car- 
ried out, would have proved successful, distrust- 
ful of his own powers and vacillating in painful 
indecision between the plans advised by friends, 
he finds at length, when too late, that, like the 
man with the ass, he has been trying to please 
everybody, and succeeded in pleasing no one. 

Great men have been radical men. Men not 
of remarkable mental calibre; not those to whom 
Phrenology gives well-balanced heads and equal- 
ized temperaments, but those whom she marks 
as extremists. These are the ones who distin- 
guish themselves from the crowd by giving 
prominence to some one idea and clinging to it 
until they have wrought out something for his- 
tory to chronicle, and for the world to gape at. 
Men of this stamp having once definitely settled 
what it is they have todo, immediately begin to 
do it; there is no need of further deliberation, 
of comparing notes, and of seeking opinions. 
The simple coiviction that any object is worth 
attaining and is is within their power, is enough ; 
as for the rest, they are laws. unto themselves. 

The stern determination of character, this 
concentration of mental strength, joined to an 
unwavering steadiness of purpose—that is the 
secret of human greatness; this is what raised 
the obscure farmer of St. Ives to the throne of 








. 

England, transformed the charity scholar of 
Brienne into the hero of an hundred battles and 
fora time rendered him the dictator of the world, 
Let him, therefore, be his station what it may, 
who would succeed in lite, earetully measure hig 
strength; let him ascertain what it is he can do 
best, and having settled this, with a fixedness of 
purpose which no obstacle can turn aside; let 
him set out to reach the goal of his hopes, the 
reward of his ambition. 

There will be many circumstances which will 
seem to presage naught but failure ; many times 
will he tain say to himself, ** It is of no use, itis 
beyond my reach ;” yet if, notwithstanding all 
that is disheartening, and in spite of the allure- 
ments which beset his path, he remains true to 
his resolution—if be says with Sheridan, “I 
have got it in me and it sha//come out,”’ * I will 
be something or die young ’’—then be sure he 
will succeed, and that too, while those of greater 
promise but of weaker stuff, have either wholly 
failed or at best sunk into an inglorious medi- 
ocrity. 

The high road to fame is no easy one to pur- 
sue, and though genius and wealth may indeed 
strew the way with flowers—it is only energy, 
dauntless energy, which spans it with the tri- 
umphal arch on whose imperishable marble 
fame inscribes the names of the great and good.— 
[ Ex. 


oe 





RemarKaABLe.—The following is from the pro- 
ceedings of the Essex Institute : 

‘*4 few years since a youth who was concealed 
among the rushes of one of the inlets of Burling- 
ton Bay, shot a specimen of the Bald Eagle as 
it sailed over him; on taking it up, he found 
an unusual appendage dangling from the neck, 
which, on examination, proved to be the 
bleached skull of a weasel; the teeth hada 
firm hold of the skin of the eagle’s neck, about 
four inches below the bill, and had evidently 
hung there for some time, as the skin about the 
wound was discolored, and the feathers much 
confused and broken.” 
+eooe-- — 


DRYING SWEET CORN. 


Gather when the berry is in prime order for 
use ; when the juices are sweetest and tenderest. 
Boil the ears a few minutes (not above five) 
—three is better than five. Then cut and lay 
away to dry. An oven, moderately warm, is 
best; or take any method that will soonest dry 
your corn, being always careful not to burn it; 
and do not lay in lumps or too thick together 
—it will soon mould. Around a stove, or 
where there is a fire, is a good place, always 
avoiding dampness, steam, &c. This is all; 
your corn is fit to put away for next winter’s 
use. In using, you are to restore it as near as 
possible to its original state. Thisis best done 
by thoroughly soaking in water, the water re 
tained to boil it in. 








Kind words are looked upon like jewels on 
the breast never to be forgotten, and perhaps, 
to cheer by their memory a long, sad life; while 
words of cruelty, or carelessness, are like swords 
in the bosom, wounding, and leaving scars 
which will be borne to the grave by their victim. 
Do you think there is any bruised heart which 
bears the mark of such a wound from you? 
If it is a living one which you have wounded, 
hasten to heal; for life is short—to-morrow 
may be too late. 





We should learn to forget, as well as to re- 
member. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
HEART WHISPERS. 
DECEMBER AND JUNE 

“The Present is a weary scene’”’—oh, so 
weary, 80 drear and dark! This dull, lead- 
en, December sky, with chilling, drizzling rain, 
fitly betokensthe sombre gloom of the inner 
chambers of my soul—only nature weeps, 
while the bitter fountain of my tears is ex- 
hausted and dry. How cheerless and monot- 
onous are the long rows of houses, and how 
like a pall settles the emoke above them !— 
Then comes a funeral procession, slow moving, 
as if grief was a material burden—but the deep- 
est anguish those mourners feel, would be lux- 
ury compared to the utter desolation of my 
To weep, would be a privilege; but to 
would fall with 


woe. 
have a friend whose tears 
mine—would be almost bliss. 
Alone, all alone! amid the ruins of a was- 

ted life, overstrewn with dead, cold ashes from 
the broken altars of Youth and Friendship.— 
In vain I search for one spark to throw a ray 
of hope on the stern, relentless Present, or to 
penetrate the black despair of the Future. 

“Tired of Life’s history ; 

Glad of Death’s mystery ; 

Swift to be hurled 


Anywhere, anywhere, 
Out of the world.” 


“The Present is a weary scene.” Ah, no! 
surely that line was written in mockery of the 


glories of creation, and the rich treasures of 


mind and heart open for our enjoyment. All 
nature rejoices in the glad light of this bright 
June day—the flowers gratefully yield their 
tribute of beauty and perfume ; the aspen gives 
the cheerful music of its tremulous leaves; the 
pine adds its low, soft melody to the grand for- 
est anthem, and a full chorus of bird-song 
comes swelling on every balmy breeze. 

My heart throbs in joyous harmony, while 
my soul sweetly rests in the security of over- 
flowing love and radiant hope. Thorns there 
may be in the pathway of life, but without the 
wounds they give, I could never know the con- 
soling balm of sympathy. Hours of darkness 
will come at some period of the journey; but 
they will “show me worlds of light I never saw 
by day.” 

Yes, Life is a pleasant gift, a precious boon 
—and, if rightly appreciated, the great Donor 
delights to crown every circling hour with 
richest blessing. Let me ever 
“So live, that when my summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death— 

I go not, like the quarry-slave, at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach my grave 

Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies duwn to pleasant dreams.” 


Oakley, Mo. L. 


Crour.—Wring a linen cloth—cotton will do, 
but linen is preferable—out ot cold water, fold 
itso as to make several thicknesses, and place 
it upon the child’s throat and chest, then fold 
a dry flannel and wrap carefully over it. Warm 
the child’s feet—with hot stones if necessary— 
and cover with plenty of bed clothes Jet it go to 
sleep; you cannot perceive when it wakes up 
thatithaseverhadacold. It acts like a charm. 





DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT, 


RSI OOVOO ST IOOVVCOY 

Ice Creams.—Mix two tablespoonsful of arrowroot 
powder or fine starch, with milk sufficient to make a thin 
paste, stirring ittill perfectly smooth. Boil together a 
pint of cream and a pint of milk, and, while boiling, 
stir in the preparation of arrow root, and let it boil 
again ; then take it off and stir in balfa pound of loat 
sugar, and let itboil again. If vanillia is preferred, 
take the half ofa bean, split it i in pieces, and boil itina 
little milk to extract the flavor, and stir it in with the 
arrowroot ; but if lemon, add a few drops after it is boil- 
ed, or, if strawberry, express the juice of a quart of ripe 
strawberries, and add to the powdered sugar, to boil 
with the whole. Then strain and put in a freezer, 
placed in atub that has a hole in the bottom tolet out 
the water, and surround the freezer on all sides with 
broken ice and coarse salt. While freezing, stir it well 
half an hour, scraping it down from the sides. When 
frozen, transfer it to a mould, surround it with fresh 
salt and ice, and freeze it over again. Another 
method:—One pint of cream, three pints of new milk, 
one pound of loaf sugar, two lemons, and half of a 
vanilla bean. 
you have no lemon, use four eggs. 


Freeze as above. 


Lemon Pie.—Take one Jemon, slice very thin, lay 
itin arich paste. Sprinkle over it one spoonful ot 
flour, one tea-cup of sugar, fill the pie nearly full of 
et and cover. Bake in a slow oven nearly an 

our. 


Rep Svuear Beet Pic.—Pies made of the red sugar 
beet are said to be delicious; sumewbat resembling 
rhubarb pie in flavor, though more rich and substan- 
tial. Itis seasoned with vinegar, sugar and spice to 
suit the palate. The root may be used witbout boil 
ing, being chopped fine. Prepare the crust, and 
bake as you would a green apple pie. 





[Reported for Colmans’ Rural World.] 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


BY A. FENDLER, ESQ., ALLENTON, MO. 
JUNE, 1867. 
Thermometer in open air. 


TAM. 2PM. 9PM. Mean of Month. 
65.3 86.8 66.8, 73.0 
Maximum temp. 96.0, 22d, 2 P. M. 
Minimum Ap 48.0, 3d, 44 A. M. 

Range, 48.0 
Wet bulb Thermometer. 
7AM. 2P.M. 9 P.M. Mean of Month. 
64.5 73.2 65.8 67.8 


Barometer—height reduced to freezing point. 

1 Ae. SEM. 9:28 Mean of Month. 
29.497. 29.453 29.470. 29.473 
Maximum, 29.755, 18th, 7 A.M. 

Minimum, 29.135, Ist, 2 P.M. 


Range, 0.620 

Rain on the Ist, 3d, 4th, 6th, 10th, 11th, 17th, 
24th, 26th, together 4.14 inches. 

Maximum humidity of the atmosphere on 
the 22d and 23d; minimum do. on the 2d and 
8th. 





SORGO HAND BOOK. 


Our Eighth Annual Sorgo Hand Book, 


Giving the most reliable information on Manufac- 
turing Sorgum Syrup, the result of 10 years personal 
experience, with full deseription of the celebrated 
Cook Evaporator & Victor Cane Mill—<Also, de 
scription of the Eureka Cider and Grape Mill, sent 
free to allapplicants)s BLYMYER, NORTON & CO. 

jyl15—2t Cincinnati. 0. 


Fancy & Pure Bred Fowls. 


I have for sale, Buff Cochin Chinese, White Faced 
Black Spanish, aud Brahmapootras, all superior pure 
bred Fowls, and guaranteed to be second to none, at 
$12 per trio, boxed with care, and sent by express-to 
all parts of the United States. All information free. 

Address, CHAS. P. NETTLETON, 
jy15-2t P.O. Box, 530, Birmingham, Conn. 








Boil and stir the sugar in gradually. If 





St. Louis Wholesale Market. 





Corrected for Cotman’s Rurat Wortp, by 


SHRYOCK & ROWLAND, 


Successors to W. P. & L. R. Shryock, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON & TOBACCO FACTORS, 


And Agents for the sale of Manufactured Tobacco. 
210 Levee and 216 Commercial St., St. Louis. 
Particular attention paid to the purchase of Planta- 

tion Supplies and General Merchandise. 
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JULY il, 1867. 
Cotton—18e to 23 PB th. 


Tobacco—Lugs, $3.00 to 4.00 8 100 ths. 
Shipping leaf, $7.25 to 13.00. 
Manufacturing leaf, $8.00 to 40.00. 

The Premium Tobacco brought $235 to $275 

per 100 Ibs. 


Hemp—Hackled tow, $125 @ 135. ® ton. 
Dressed, $260 (@ 280. 
Medium, $ $125 (@ 165. 
Lead—$9.00 @ 9§ @ 100 ths. 


Hides—Dry salt, 18¢ @ 19. 
Green 10c @ 11 ® hb. 
Dry flint, 2le to2z ® hb. 

Hay—$8.00 @ 15.00 ® ton. 


Wheat—Spring, $1.25 to L. Ls ® bush. 
Winter, $2.00 to 2.75 @ bus. 


Corn—80 98 to 1.05 @ bush. 

Oats—78c to 80 P i; 

Barley—Spring, $1.10 to 1.23, 
Fall, $1.25 @ 1.40. 


Flour—Fine, $4.00 to 5.00, ® bbl. 

Supertine, $7.50 to *.00 ® bbl. 

XX, $ 9.00 to 11 00 P bbl. 

Ex. Family, $14.00 to 16.00 @ bbl. 
Butter—Cooking. 8¢e to 10; table, 15 to 20, Pib 
Eggs—13}c, # doz., shipper’s count. 


Beans—Navy, $3.25 @ 4.00, ® bus. 
Castor, $2.00 B bus. 


Potatoes—$0.75 to 1.00 ® bus. for old. 
Salt—per bbl. $3.20. G. A., sack, 2.50 to 2.60 
Onions—old, none. 


Dried Fruit—Apples, $1. 15 to 2.25 P bus. 
Peaches, $3.25 to $4.50 ® bus. 


Cranberries—none. 
Corn Brooms—$1.50 to 3.50 per doz. 


Groceries—Coflee, Rio, 23¢ to 25 ne tb. 
Tea, $1 25 to 2.00% 
Sugar, N. O., 18¢ to Ti Pp tb. 
Crashed & Refined, l63cto 18 B hb 
Molasses, N.O., 65e to 90 P gal. 
Choice Syrups, $1.35 to 1.70, ® gal. 


Soap—Palm, 64c to 8 Plb. 
Ex. Family. 93¢ ® tb. 
Castile, l4c P th. 


Candles—l6c to 22 ® tb. 

Lard Oil—$1.10 @ 1.15 ® gal. 

Coal Oil—50c PB gal. 

Tallow—10}c@ bb. 

Beeswax, 30c to 35 PB tb. 

Green Apples—Choice Jenetons— none. 
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COLMAN & SANDERS, 
SY. LOUIS NURSERY, 


On the Olive Street Road, 5 miles 
West of the Court House. 
It contains the largest and choicest 
stock of 
H 1 (G AW 
Ome Urownh 
FRUIT TREES, 


Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs, 
Evergreens, 


GRAPE VINES, SMALL FRUITS, &€., 


IN THE WEST. 
The varieties are all guaranteed to be adapted 
to our soil and climate. 
The City Office of the Nursery is at 97 Chesnut St. 
in the Office of “CotmAn’s Rurat Wor Lp.’ 
Address, eer = & SANDERS, 
t. Louis, Mo. 





‘PRICE LIST OF “WINES, 


Grown by 
GEORGE HUSMANN, GRAPE HILL VINE 
YARDS, NEAR HERMANN, MO. 
In cases of one dozen bottles each— 


Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $18.00 


Concord, first quality, - 12.00 
Concord, second quality, very good, — 10.00 
Herbemont, first quality, . ° 18.00 
Delaware, first quality, , 24.00 
Cunningham, first quality, . ° 18.00 
Cassady, first quality, 12.60 
Clinton, ” 10.00 
Hartford Prolific, 16.00 
Catawba, first quality, 10.00 
Catawba, second quality, very fair, $ 8.50 


In casks, in quantities under forty gallons— 
Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $4.50 P gallon. 


Concord, first quality, : 3 00 
Concord, second quality, . : 2.50 “ 
Catawba, first quality, " 2.50 “ 
Catawba, second quality, . . 2.90 " 
Herbemont, first quality, . . 4.50 a 
In quantities over forty gallons— 

Norton’s Virginia, first quality, 4.00 “ 
Concord, first quality, . = 7 2,50 “ 
Concord, second quality, P ‘ 2.00 6 
Catawba, first quality, ‘ ‘ 2.00 “ 
Catawba, second quality, ;. 1.75 4 


As these wines were all grown on my own vineyards 
and carefully managed, I can warrant them to be of 
superior quality, and have nodoubt but they will give 
general satisfaction. GEO. HUSMANN. 
jy-tf 
NATIVE WINES. 

Norton’s Virginia, Concord, Herbemont, Delaware, 
Cunningham, Cassady, Clinton, Hartford Prolific 
and Catawba, by the case, containing 1 dozen bottles 
each. Norton’s Virginia, Concord and Catawba, al- 
so by the keg, barrel or cask. 

As these wines were all grown on my own vine- 
yards, and carefully managed, I can warrant them 
to be of superior quality and to give general satisfac- 
tion. 

Sampie cases, containing one dozen bottles assort- 
ed ofall the above varieties, will be put up if desired. 
Address, GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 


NURSERY FOR SALE. 

The remaining stock and good willof the Hermann 
Nursery, one of the oldest and most reliable in the 
State. For further particulars, address 

GEO. HUSMANN, ew Mo. 


FOR SALE—I offer for sale 


from Ten to Fifteen young “SOUTHDOWN” Bucks, 
lambed in April, to be delivered at the St. Louis Fair 
next fall. Price from Twenty to Twenty-five dollars. 
The lambs are from the celebrated Buck “Lexing- 
ton,” purchased of the Messrs. Warfields of Kentucky. 
I would also dispose of a few young Ewes of the 
same breed. Those wishing to purchase will please 
order soon. J. W. HUGHES, 
Junel “ Glen Addie,” Belleville, Til. 


—_—__—» 





SOL. D. CARUTHERS, 


ATYORNEY AY LAW, 


And Real Estate Agent, 
FREDERICKTOWN, MADISON CO., MO. 


Gives special attention to collecting debts, paying 


taxes for non-residents, probate business, ke. 
= at the “Conservative Office.” 


FARMERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


¥cs_INSTITUTED BY STATE 
AUTHORITY. 


Authorized Capital, 
$100,000.00 


Office—N. E. 














N. E, Corner of Fifth and 
Chesnut Streets. 


NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
President. 
P. M. Krety, Secretary. 
JOSEPH W. Wurrr, Adjuster. 





This aneuaes Company has been organ- 
ized especially for the benefit of 


WESTERN FARMERS. 


It will take no Fire Risks except on 


FARM 


BUILDIN CS, 


And Private Residences in towns 
and cities, detached from other 
buildings at least one 
hundred feet. 

It will Insure the LIFE OF ALL KINDS of 


LIVE STOCK. 


It will Insure Horses, Mules, Cattle, &c., 


AGAINST THEFT 


It will Insure the 


LIVES OF PERSONS, 


For the benefit of the wifeand children. 


LOSSES Will be prompily 
Adjusted and Paid. 


Efficient AGENTS wanted 


in every Town and County. 
GOOD INDUCEMENTS TO LOCAL 
AGENTS. 

The FARMERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
has been organized by and under the Laws of 
Missouri, with all these Special Departments 

of Insurance, and the custom of farmers who 
desire Insurance is respectfully solicited. 

All business will be attended to with prompt- 
ness and despatch. 

Letters addressed to the Secretary promptly 
answered. 





Cc, AULTMAN & CO’S 
“SWEEPSTAKES.” 





THE ONLY GENUINE 


‘SWEEPSTAKES” 
THRESHING MACHINE. 


gS | 


TWO STYLES OF HORSE POWERS.<¢ 





The Improved “ Carey” Power, 


(Both eight and ten horse .) 





‘COMPENSATING” POWER 


(Roth eight and ten horse.) 


THE ‘ 


A laudable ambition exists among threshers to “own 
the best machine in the neighborhood.” Nothing is 
agreeablo to them than to have farmers com- 
i their work is not properly done, or to lose 
@ > by reason of breakages, and they can- 
careful in selecting a machine. 
stakesis the accredited head 
whine family, and its superior 
. simplicity, ease of draft, style of 
for threshing and cleaning grain 
rithan any other in the world, are 












wwledged. 
eat reputation achieved by this 


Ti _ Br 
favorite inachine, has led several unscrupulous manu 









xl numerous agents, to attach the name 
cakes,’ in one way and another, to thel: 
ni - advertisements to mislead and deceive. 
ne a. of meanness--dow R= 
ling under false colors. 
‘counter! t, see that every machine | 
Cc. MAN & CO., MANUFACTURERS, 
in gilt letters, conspicuously on 
Separator. 














is 





yx, Ouro,” 

ides of ihe 
The Genuine Sweepstakes enables the 

theesher to pick his customers, seldom stops for re- 

pairs. Jasts much longer than others, saves much 

grumbling sand vexation, does the same amount of 

1 1 less lahor, and enables him to select the 
ost profitable jobs. 


armers give it the preference, and 








The f. 


of - an extra price per bnshel, because it threshes 





the heads, separates perfectly from the 
efit for market without waste, saves all 
does its work with the utmost speed, safety 
my, and does not keep a gang of men and 
hoon on expense. 

The elegant “ Patent Pivot Side Gear oy 
ix to be fonnd only on the **SwEEPSTAKEs. 

Our “ Patent Cleaning Apparatus” en- 
ables the operat by to control the direction of the blest, 
nd positon of the seives » and clean cither heavy or 
grain, wit hont was te. fast as it can be threshed 
» chaff s oad di rt being , sep arated from the grain 
it ikes the sewe at all. 






tems about 


ht « 











ur ators Horse Powers, Straw- 
cers, Ge ears, or Jacks, sold sepa- 
rate elv, when desired. <A written warranty de- 
livered ‘ ith every ms acne, T he “SWEEPSTAKES” 
is usually a very scarce article after harvest, and par- 


ties nild order ¢ erly. 


C “yp send and geta pamphlet circular 
giving a full description and particulars, together 
with numerong certificates, and the names and resi- 
dence of over! three thousand persons who have 
bought and used the SwEEpsTAE¥S in Illinois, Towa 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Kansas, alone. 


WM. KOENIG & CO., 








207 North Second Street, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


July 15. 
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Is one ot the most necessary and desirable articles 
of household economy, and, if properly managed, 
will promote the health, comfort and happiness of 
every member of the family. 


NO COOKING STOVES 


Have ever been brought before the public which ob- 
tained so great a popularity or met with more favor 
than the 


CHARTER OAK. 


Over 100,000 of these Celebrated 
Cooking Stoves, 


Have been sold, and they are giving entire satisfac- 
tion. 


Ts LMP RO VED 


CHARTER OAK STOVE, 


WITH EXTENSION TOP, 


Ilas but one damper, and is so simple in its con- 
struction that a child can manage it. The ovens are 
larger, bake more uniform, and the Stove heavier 
than any Cooking Stove of corresponding size ever 
made. The Charter Oak is made expressly for South- 
ern and Western people, and we are confident that 
they will find it the Best and Cheapest Cooking Stove 
they can buy. 
Made and Sold Wholesale and Retail by the 


EXCELSIOR 
MANUFACTURING COMP’Y, 


612 and 614 Main St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ap9m 


J Trig BREEDER AND 
L. W. HL Wright, 82228 2 
MORGAN HORSES, 
Thorough-bred Durham and Ayrshire Cattlo, 
Webb, Southdown, and Improved Kentucky Sheep, 


Chester White Pigs, from stock imported 
into the State, from the celebrated drove of 
Mr. Thomas Wood of Chester Co., Pa. 


Also, Fancy Fowls of all kinds. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 


Address P.O, Box 3479, St. Louis, Mo. 
L.W. H. WRIGHT. 
Clover Hill Stock Farm, St. Louis Co., Mo. jy3m 


Willcox & Gibbs’ Sewing 
Machine. 


“Its seam is stronger and less 
liable to rip in use or wear than 
the Lock Stitch.” 


(“Judges’ Report” at the “Grand Trial.’’) 

Send for the “Report” and samples of Work, 
containing both kinds of stitches on the same 
piece of goods. Address, 


M. W. LEET, 


General Agent, No. 11 North Fifth St., 
Saint Louis, Mo. opposite Court House. 











The Lamb Family 


KNITTING 


Machine! 


| a He’ 


OF ALL SIZES, 


Forming the HEEL and 
TOE complete, 


Also, FANCY FABRICS of every variety. In 
factevery article of Knit Fabric in use 
in thefamily, can be manufac- 
tured on the Machine. 
For Circular and SAMPLE STOCKING, address 
with stamp, CLARK & LEET, 
Nov. 15 No. 11 North 5th St., Saint Louis, Mo. 





MAKE YOUR OWN 


WITH 


SAPONIFIER. 


Only 2 cents the pound of excellent soap if yousave 
and use your waste grease. Only 6 or7 cents the 
pound of the very best soap if you buy the grease. 
Directions attached to every package. All that is re- 
quired is an iron kettle holding one cr two gallons. 
Forsale at every drug and grocery store. 


SOAP. 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


Be particular in asking for Penn’a Sart Manurac 


TURING ComMPANY’S SAPONIFIER. 
March 15-ly 


OSAGE ORANGE HEDGE 


PLANTS. 


The Subscribers have the largest Osage Orange 
Nursery ever grown in the world, covering nearly 300 
acres closely planted, and which will yield from forty 
to fifty millions of plants, which they offer for sale in 
the 


Fall of 1867 & Spring of ’68. 


Having some twenty years of practical experience 
in raising and handling plants, and also in growing 
hedges, they flatter themselves that they can make it 
to the interest of all those wishing plants, to order 
them. All necessary instructions to guarantee suc- 
cess will be furnished with each lot of plants. Your 
patronage solicited, with assurance that you will be 
honorably and liberally dealt with. 

Good No. 1 plants at retail, $3.50 per M. At 
wholesale and to agents we offer special inducements. 

Agents coming wellrecommended wanted in every 
town and county. For further particulars address, 

W. H. MANN & BRO., 
Box 100, Normal, McLean Co., Il. 








Junel5-4t 


The Indelible Pencil Company 


(NortuamprTon, Mass.) 
Manufacturers of the Improved 


PATENT INDELIBLE PENCIL 


For Marxixe CLoruine, &c., have ready for sale 
a new 


Horticultural Pencil, 
FOR INDELIBLE WRITING ON WOOD, 
Invaluable for making DURABLE Tree and Gar- 
den Tags or LABELS, marking Toots, &c. &c. 
Prices—HonrticuLtuRAL, 75 cents, single; two for 
$1; $5 per doz. Crornine Pencit, 50 cents single; 
three for $1; $3 per doz. Sent prepaid by mail or 
express, on receipt of price. 


A Liserat Discount made to dealers. 
EVERY PENCIL WARRANTED. 








PLANT & BRO.., 


ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE 
AND SEED STORE, 
(Established 1845, by Wm. M. Plant.) 

Sien of the Gilt Plow. 
116 & 118 South Main St., 


Between Walnut and Elm: 
Also, No. 820 NORTH FOURTH STREET 
(Fronting on two streets), & 823 BROADWAY. 
Keep the Largest and Best Assortment of 


PLOWS, HARROWS, 
Corn and Seed Planters and Drills, 
Cultivators, 
REAPERS, MOWERS, 
Horse Rakes, 
Eiorse Powers, 
Threshers, Farm Wagons, 
Portable Farm Engines, 
SAW MILLS, 


LEATHER & RUBBER BELTING, 
Hose, Rubber and Hemp Packing, 
Lace Leather, 


Portable Farm Grist Mills, 
Corn Shellers, Cider Mills, 
WHEELBARROWS, 

Straw, Hay & Corn Stalk Cutters, 
Spades, Shovels, Forks, Hoes, &e. 
GARDEN, GRASS, 
AND OTHER SEEDS, 
Sorgo Mills & Evaporators. 


Send for Circulars and Prices. 
__PLANT & BRO., St . Louis, Mo, 
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“Hints to Bee Keepers,” 


A practical pamphlet, containing much valuable in- 
formation. Sent free to any address. More agents 
wanted to sell the Bee Keeper’s Text Book, Italian 
Queen Bees, and the American Moveable Comb Hive. 
The Improved Moveable Comb Frames are secured 
by Letters Patent for a term of 17 years from October 
1865, and we have just secured another improvement 
by purchasing a general interest for Mr. Langstroth’s 
territory in his Patent extended 7 years in 1866, being 
determined to respect the rights of all, and spare no 
expense to maintain the supremacy of the “American 
Hive.” Send for a pamphlet without delay, and 

address H. A. KING & CO., Nevada, Ohio, 
or L. C. WAITE, Gen. Agent, St. Lonis, Mo. 

May 15. 





CIDER PRESS SCREWS. 


FIVE FEET long, 4 inches in diameter. These 

powerful screws bring out one-third more juice than 

portable presses. Send for circular. Made by 

THOMPSON & CARPENTER, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
junel5—4t 
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PU 
E 
S 
DR. 
THIS CELEBRATED MACHINE IS MADE AND FOR SALE BY - 
EIN SSLAN DS c& EE ES rt Go USON:., [t 
OFFICE—CORNER OF SECOND AND CHERRY TT - et 
OE f- TVD onneo — 2. az a\a) } f\ ann 
oend Zor Circular and Price ist. oY. LOUIS, MO.] = 
and 
Etna. kCrneitek ited kidetGeinace cthainy Marksman tutnedkmaahcesced nach oa-adancnenenneraeni See) Seca —_——— the} 
3 Pave . co Chester County White Pigs 
WM. & KOENT é & eo ress 
T . : half months old, price $15 each, boxed and delivered 2 
207 pus Ae rieultural Depot & Seed Store, Pyepetgenrtan yeas Re 3 iy 
NORTH SECOND STREET, jex “aga company. If a a will ship to respon- pe 
sible parties per express C. O. D. $16, if ordered and 
WAREHOUSE, 508 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO ar gh shma tee OM io, For 
SE, 508 SC XTH § , OE. Ss, : Address all orders for pigs to riaewne ta a For 
jy2t arnesville, O. 
Sole Agents for - = 
b == 
DEERE S CELEBRATED MOLINE PLOWS. WINTER SEED WHEAT 
' Hawkeye Sulky Corn Cultivator. T 
‘6 , FOR 1867. 
BLACK’S GANG PLOW. hinge lat 
3 ° . tion 
Brown’s Improved Illinois Corn Planter. George A. Deitz, “1 
BUCKEYE REAPER AND MOWER. IMPORTER AND GROWER OF SEED W sah 
. ; i } HEAT 
McSherry’s Celebrated Grain Drill. . “ 
a ‘ a AND GRASS SEEDS, CHAMBERSBURG, PA. E 
The Great Champion Cider and Wine Mill. sila at tia $225 aye, #9 huh this 
The ECLIPSE ANTI-FREEZING PUMP. Lelian White abe gee aes 
COLE’S CORN STALK CUTTER. Hungwige wed 3a s « ee ot 
Also on hand a large Assortment of the Leading Varieties of > vero aoe? aot Ms ar ‘Z b Ss pe full 
Threshing Machines, Cane Mills and Evaporators, |!!#!!<'* Bos. White« in * ap he a 
Sulky and Revolving Hay Rakes, Harrows, Hay Hoisting Forks, Seante White 150 “ $5 « mes 
Road Scrapers, W heat Fans, W heelbarrows, Straw and Corn Stalk | catitornia White, ie « Z “ ret! 
. 5 Blue Stem White, q se } « 
Cutters, Corn Shellers, Corn and Cob Cr ushers, Horse Powers, and] ivtion Red Moditersan’s, 130" ap * - 
Circular Saws. Red Cha “ 150 g5 “ x 
ite Cha - 150 5) 6 ! 
Lancaster Red Chaff “ 3.50 $5 ed 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. BA-Four pounds of either of the above varieties FOO! 
Descriptive Circulars ofeach of the above to be had on application, or mailed to any address | will be sént by mail, (free of postage,) for one dollar. . 
free of postage. Now ready, SORGO HAND. BOOK ‘for 1867. | Julylo—4; G.A. D. of 











